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Peculiarities of the Fetus. 


We have been considering the structure 
of the body, as we find it in the adult sub- 
ct, and now there must be striking pecu- 
trities in the structure of the ftus, for the 
ioetus is not supported by food by the sto- 
mach, by the digestion of food but it is 
1 influx of blood into its 





supported by ¢ 
body from the plucenta through the vena 


umbilicalis. The course of that vein you are 





ilready acquainted with, it is what is « 
the rownd livament of the liver. In the adult, 
after passing through the umbilicus, arrivin 
t the surface of the peritoneum, and pro 
ceeding upwards, it descends down the front 
and through the notch of the liver, and then 
it sends off several branches that enter the 
substance of the liver, the transverse fissure 
of the liver, and those ramity through the 
liver after the manner of the vena porte 
iad have many branches which penetrat 
into the liver % then it makes a considera- 
ble turn inwards into the vena porte. 1 
now show you the vena porte, and the 
trunk which is continued on joining it, 
and of course the blood whieh is con- 
veyed by it permeates the liver through 
the branches of the vena porte. There is a 
mall residue of the blood which goes on 
1 terminates either in the vena cava, or i 
So that all the blood 





* vena cava hepatica. 





coming from the placenta does eventually 


t into the vena cava, either by first cir- 
culating through the liver and passing by 
the vena cava hepatica, in consequence ot 


the vena umbilicalis giving off direct ves- 
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| sels to the vena porte, or by the residue 
| being continued on to the vena cava. VW ell, 
| the trifling residue, as I may call it, is con- 
tinued on by a tube into the vena cava, or 
vena cava hepatica; this small tube is 
| called the ductus venosus, and it is the di- 
rect communication of the umbilical chord 
1 the venous system of the fetus. But 
a small portion only of the blood goes di- 
rectly into the venous system; by far the 





greater part is made to circulate through 


ie liver, either by direct branches given 
| off by the vena cava, or by the connexion 


+} 


|}which the vena umbilicalis has with the 
vena porte. Well, then, all the blood must 
go into the vena cava either by this con- 
nexion or the direct branches given off by 
the vena cava, but why this should happen 
we know not. ' 
thing which we do not understand in the 
physiology of the liver. Why all this 
should happen we do not know. Why t! 

blood that is conveyed as nourishment to 
the child should be made to circulate here, 


©, L am sure there is some- 





we certainly are iynorant. They say it is to 
keep the vessels of the liver open, that the 

ver may be prepared for the 
as soon as the chi 
If such suppositions satisfy you I am con- 


{ 
secreting bil Id is born. 
tent, but | am sure they are very unsatis- 
factory to my mind. Then the blood gets 
to the right auricle of the heart N ww the 
right auricle of the heart bears the same 
proportion to the rest of the other cavities 
f the heart in the fetus that it does in the 
adult subject; but all the blood returned 
from the fetal circulation is conveyed to 


the right auricle of the heart, with this 


great surplus derived trom the placenta. 


But there is too much for it to hold, and 


what becomes of the surplus quantity ? O, it 


passes through the foramen ovale into the left 
auricle of the heart. A pressure being made 
against the membranous part of the auricle 
the folds are force 1 


asunder, and there is a 


large oval foramen through which the surplus 
They say that the 
alvula Eustachiiis peculiarly calculated to 


goes into the left auricle. 


give this determination to the current of 


lood that comes t into tne vena cava. 
Well, but both auricles act to ether; they 
coutract simultaneously, and in acting 


Q o 


drive 


unction of 


we. 
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conveying the fluid; more than that, there 
is a large brain, anda very soft brain: ther 
is that which is to give animation to the 
whole body. And you know how sensible 


feelings of children are ; how liable 





are to be thrown into convulsions by simypie 
causes, and upon looking to the head, you 
find the membrana pupillaris existing for a 
cousiderable time. ‘The cessation of this 
from the is an act of the absorbents 





roid, as | might express it, is 


period oi time, ti 





venth or eighth month. Dr. J iC 


as examined it with great attention 





he can see the membrana pupillaris « ) 
ninth month ; but this is asubjectthat has 
been spe ken of before. Now I need not tell 


u more about the head,- for what I have 
t now told you, has been told on former 
occasions. I need not tell vou the 


not born with teeth, and so on. 





Chest.— 1} we come to chest: of 
ch, I have to say, that the heart is large, 
ud the lungs are collapsed. But you wil 
ee in the preparation I now hold befor 
a substance as big as t! heart itself 

Lit is called the thun glan but we 


know just about as much of it, as we do of 
another part, which we call the thyroid gland 
It isa soit substance. O, we may savy it is 


ke the pancreus; at any rate we eat it, as 





well as we do the pancreas. It is one cf 
the sweet-breads (laughter that butchers 
send. ‘The thyroid, and thymus, and pan- 
creas, are all sweet-breads, a well as tl 





salivary glands. It’s supy 


pplied by numerous 
arteries irom the subclavian artery. It has a 
vein returning the blood to the subclaviar 
vein: nothing like an ercretory duct has ever 
been found in it. Th y say, if you cut it 
pen, you find some cells in the interior, con- 


taining a kind of fluid, which they have 
escribed as a kind of milky fluid; but fur- 
ver than that | never heard any one ve 


an account of it. Of course we are doomed 
to suppose, that it must serve some pur- 
se connected with the economy of fetal 


into 1nsigni- 





water; they 
rea very light matter 
er, but they of k in 1 I 


shey are ve yi 


ve bee n initiated 





it of them so thot 
ill swim; and this is a fact popularly 
pwn. I don’t mean to say, that where 
lungs have deposited matter in them, 
have become indurated, that they won't 
sink ; but 1 mean without disease ; and | 


say this fact is popularly known. It is 
po} 


welt upon in criminal courts. A mothe: 
is suspected of destroying her child, and 
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[the jury ask, whether the lung 
swim. A medical man of course should be 
prepared for the interrogatories that may 
be put; and I can tell you one thing, that 
fever I went into a court of justice, they 


s] uld never get an opinion out of me, ao 
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what they would. (Laughter.) I should 
facts, and leave them to form 
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their own oy ns. It’s really a very awful 
situation in which a medical man is put, to 
ive an opinion to prejudice the minds of 
ie ‘The jury are to determine accord- 
ing to the icts, and you ive no business 
to influ e them with your opinion. I shall 
e iy Tl I i Ss the sulye I Te- 
1 nb r b uy suby ved 1 1 trial, 
ind I told t neople positively who sub- 

naed me, that I woul e! t 
but still they would ha mé¢ They 
it was case f importance, that the 
lic would be satisfied with my opinion, 
ind that perhaps they would not be satisfied 
with any body's else ; so they said ghter); 
it, however, they persisted in it, ¢ d I was 
‘ 1g ad to i t tas was tl if { 4 
I who | nu with a marlin 
pike board ship, ar he diet and then 
the question was, whether t bl he had 
received with the marlin spike } killed 
him or nut. When | went into court d 





after the evidence had been given with rela- 
tion to the trar tion, tl 
the juc , ** My Lord, Mr. Abernethy is 


in court, and we will thank you to take his 
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bl \ y ] t ss to take 
w! Certa Ca 1 ’ 
i what vou have heard, form an opinion 
as to whether the blow this Lascar re« ed, 
was, or ¥ § not the ( St ot is ¢ h?’’ 
lo which I answered My lor tl is 
no e\ Ice fore this « & 3 1 Ww " 
n l inl i T u t t ror ‘ t 
Laughter What, sir, ¢ t you mean 
to give an opinion at all?” ‘“ No.” (( 
tinued laughter.) ‘* Why, sir, you were sent 
for for the purpose of giving a ' : 
I told him I should not do it. Then 
party had a counsel, and he tup: *Q, 
Mr. Abernethy,” savs he, “it might have 
been the fev you know, that t d 
this Lascar? You are acquainted with t 
hast ia fevers, | believe?” “ Lamnot 
I ter hen the counsel on th er 
side set at me, and I just said, ‘* After what 
1 have t his lordship, I should be un- 
w jer one word that « I i V 
‘ influence the minds of t jury.” 
Then the judge says, ** But, indeed, this is 
very strange, s we are to look to 1 TO n 
pinion.” ** Mylord,”’ said I, “* Lamr idy to 


l you. ifvou pl ase, the vrounds for what I 
have said to your lordship.” ‘ I should be 
very happy to hear them, sir.’” So he dip- 
ped his pen in the ink, and 1 spoke delibo 
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the blood into their respective arteries ; the | the membranous partition in the ventricles 


left drives the blood into the aorta, and the 
right, into the pulmonary artery. But with 
respect to that blood which is driven into 
the pulmonary artery, the question is, can 
it circulate through the lungs in the col- 
lapsed state of those organs? No. The 
answer is, no, it cannot; but if it could 
there would be no use in it, and therefore 
only so much blood passes through the ves- 
sels, the vessels of the lungs from the pul- 
monary artery, as those organs are capable 
of transmitting ; and I need not tell you, 
that this blood returns to the left auricle 
of the heart by the pulmonary veins, but it 
is not sufficient to fill them. Then the trunk 
of the descending artery may be said to go 
into the aorta. You always see a very 
strong fibrous chord tying the pulmonary ar- 
tery to the ascending aorta. Then the 
blood of the left ventricle is sent to the 
sotta, and as much blood from the right ven- 
tricle as cannot permeate the lungs. Now 
as there is a continual current of blood 
coming into the child, what is to become of 
it? Itcannot be all expended in nourish- 
ment. The surplus, the redundant quan- 
tity, must be returned, and is returned by 
the two iliac arteries, which go out at the 
navel and become the umbilical arteries of 
the chord ; and I told you the reason for be- 
lieving that the placenta served the same 
function with regard to the foetus, that the 
lungs do in the adult subject, namely, pro- 
ducing a change in the quality of the blood 
which was essential for the sustentation of 
vitality. 

Now, then, those are the peculiarities of 
the foetus, as far as relates to its circulating 
system ; and amoment’s reflection will show 
you how easy the transition is from what 
We meet with in the foetus to what we meet 
with in the adult. When a child is born 
and the funis is tied, no more blood returns 
to the right auricle of the heart than is cal- 
culated to fill it, no more than is returned 
from the circulation of the fetus. The child 
tespires, and what blood is projected by the 
right ventricle into the pulmonary artery, 
has an opportunity of going through the 
pamay vessels, for the lungs are en- 

arged by respiration, their vessels unfold- 
ed; and there isa difficulty in its project- 
ing blood into the descending aorta, for the 
same ligature that has cut off the supply of 
blood from the placenta has also cut off 
the return of blood from the abdominal aorta, 
as I may say, ergo, the abdominal aorta is 
full of blood, and therefore there is a diffi- 
culty presented to the right ventricle’s pro- 
jecting the blood into the descending aorta, 
and there is an easy passage into the lungs, 
as each auricle receives just that quantity 
of blood which is adequate to fill it; and 
#0, by the membranous folds which form 





being kept in constant contact, they will 
grow together. Yet these changes do not 
immediately take place ; you find the fora- 
men ovale open for some years, and not 
finally closed ; and even the ductus arteriosus 
is found permeous for some time. 

Now I have done with this part of the 
subject; and how am I next to proceed? 
How am I to tell you the peculiarities of 
the fetus? Why, I may as well begin with 
the head. Here I may observe, that the brain 
is immensely large and very soft. But I may 
say, there are three circumstances charac- 
teristic of the foetal life, or of early life, 
The alimentary organs are excessively large 
in proportion to the body ; that is, that nou- 
rishment may be afforded for growth. The 
vasculur system is also much larger than it 
is in the adult subject, in proportiot to the 
bulk of the body. The heart and arteries are 
so too; but there is an infinite number of 
small arteries. Every part in the body is a 
tissue of arteries ; and you make the child's 
body as red as possible by subtile injection. 
That is, the vessels which distribute nu- 
triment, and produce the growth of the 

ly, are inordinately large and numerous, 
The diminution in the number of vessels, is 
a thing taking place from birth to death; 
I mean in the number of arteries. I have to 
state to you now an old piece of physiology, 
which seems to be little thought of, or 
quoted at the present day: as we grow up, 
the number of arteries is diminishing. For 
a little time the skin gives a sort of consis- 
tency and solidity to the structure of the 
body. It becomes firm in the state in which 
we find it at the mature period of life ; but 
it is a thing continually going on, and then 
what happens? O, then imperfect nutri- 
tion, and a change is prodaced. I have 
heard some modern-day physiologists specu- 
late in this way, ‘‘ Why should we ever 
die?” And I say there is thatin the system, 
in the sanguiferous system, which, in the 
early period of life, tends to produce growth, 
which, when growth has attained its utmost 
degree, gradually diminishes, does eventu- 
ally tend to prevent the nutrition of the 
body, and produce a variance in the struc- 
ture of that body. As the arteries close, 
the veins hold more of the circulating fluid, 
and they enlarge as we advance in life. You 
know it is the character of old age to have 
“ shrivell’d hands, with veins emboss’d.” 
A dry and sbrivelled skin, and not like the 
skin of the young. ‘The veins in old people 
are enlarged, as I said, but the young are 
more especially liable to arterial plethora, 
and the old to venous pletho’-ra, or pleth‘ora, 
I don’t know what you may choose to call 
it. (Laughter.) Well, I say there are great 
organs for the converting of the food into 
nourishment, and numerous arteries for 
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conveying the fluid; more than that, there 
is a large brain, anda very soft brain: there 
is that which is to give animation to the 
whole body. Aud you know how sensible 
the feelings of children are ; how liable they 
are to be thrown into convulsions by simple 
eauses, and upon leoking to the head, you 
find the membrana pupillaris existing for a 
considerable time. The cessation of this 
from the pupil is an act of the absorbents ; 
but the choroid, as I might express it, is 
perfect to a certain period of time, till the 
seventh or eighth month. Dr. Jacob, who 
has examined it with great attention, says, 
he cam see the brana pupillaris even to 
the ninth month ; but this is a subject that has 
been spoken of before. Now I need not tell 
you more about the head, for what I have 
not now told you, has been told on former 
occasions. I need not tell you the child is 
ot born with teeth, and so on. 

Chest.—Then we come to the chest: of 
such, I have to say, that the heart is large, 
and the lungs are collapsed. But you will 
see in the preparation J now hold before 
you, a substance as big as the heart itself, 
and it is called the thymus gland; but we 
know just about as much of it, as we do of 
another part, which we call the thyroid gland. 
It isa soft substance. O, we may say it is 
like the pancreas; at any rate we eat it, as 
well as we do the pancreas. It is one cf 
the sweet-breads (laughter) that butchers 
send. The thyroid, and thymus, and pan- 
creas, are all sweet-breads, as well as the 
salivary glands. It’s supplied by numerous 
arteries from the subelavian artery. It has a 
vein returning the blood to the subclavian 
vein : nothing like an excretory duct has ever 
been found in it. They say, if you cut it 
open, you find some cells in the interior, con- 
taining a kind of fluid, which they have 
described as a kind of milky fluid; but fur- 
ther than that I never heard any one give 
an account of it. Of course we are doomed 
to suppose, that it must serve some pur- 
s6 connected with the economy of fetal 
fe, as it shrinks by degrees into insigni- 
ficance in the adult subject. 

Now with regard to the lungs, which are 
collapsed, they are heavier than water ; 
animal matter is heavier than water; they 
are a very light kind of animal matter, how- 
ever, but they of course will sink in water. 
They are very light, and when once they 
have been inflated, the air can never be got 
out of them so thoroughly, but that they 
will swim ; and this is a fact popularly 
known. I don’t mea to say, that where 
the lungs have deposited matter in them, 
and have become indurated, that they won't 
sink ; but I mean without disease ; and I 
say this fact is popularly known. It is 
dwelt upon in criminal courts. A mother 
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the jury ask, whether the lungs sink or 
swim. A medical man of course should be 
pared for the interrogatories that may 
loners and I can tell you one thing, that 
if ever I went into a court of justice, they 
should never get an opinion out of me, do 
what they would. (Laughter.) I should 
just state the facts, and leave them to form 
their own opinions. It’s really a very awful 
situation in which a medical man is put, to 
give an opinion to prejudice the minds of 
the jary. The jury are to determine accord- 
ing to the facts, and you have no business 
to influence them with your opinion. I shall 
tell you my feelings on the subject: I re- 
member once being subpenaed upon a trial, 
and I told the people positively who sub- 
penaed me, that I would give no opinion ; 
but still they would subpena me. They 
said it was a case of importance, that the 
public would be satisfied with my opinion, 
and that perhaps they would not be satisfied 
with any body’s else ; so they said (laughter) ; 
but, however, they persisted im it, and I was 
obliged to attend. The case was that of a 
Lascur, who had been struck with a marlin 
spike, aboard ship, and he died ; and then 
the question was, whether the blow he had 
received with the marlin spike had killed 
him or nut. When I went into court, and 
after the evidence had been given with rela- 
tion to the transaction, the lawyer said to 
the judge, “* My Lord, Mr. Abernethy is 
in court, and we will thank you to take his 
deposition now, as we know his time is va- 
luable ; will you have the goodness to take 
it now?” ‘ Certainly.” ‘‘ Can you, sir, 
from what you have heard, form an opinion 
as to whether the blow this Lascar received, 
was, or was not, the cause of his death ? . 
To which I answered, ‘‘ My lord, there is 
no evidence before this court, upon which 
medical opinion can or ought to be founded. 
(Laughter.) “« What, sir, don’t you mean 
to give an opinion at all?” ‘ No. (Con- 
tinued laughter.) “ yes sir, you were sent 
for for the pur of giving an opinion. 
I told him 1 should not do it. Then the 
y had acounsel, and he got up: “ 0, 
r. Abernethy,” says he, “‘ it might have 
been the fever, you know, that destroyed 
this Lascar? You are acquainted with those 
East India fevers, I believe?” “ 1 am not. 
(Laughter.) Then the counsel on the other 
side set at me, and I just said, “* After what 
I have told his lordship, I should be un- 
willing to offer one word that could in ap r 
degree influence the minds of the jury. 
Then the judge says, ‘‘ But, indeed, this is 
very strange, sir; weare to look to you for an 
opinion.” ‘ Mylord,” said I, ‘* Lam ready to 
tell you, if you please, the grounds for what | 
have said to your lordship.” ‘ I should be 
very happy to hear them, sir.” So he dip- 





is suspected of destroying her child, and 


ped his pen in the ink, and I spoke delibe 
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rately that he might take it down: ‘ In case 
of death succeeding to injury, the medical 
evidence goes to prove, that the subsequent 
death was, or was not, the effect of the pre- 
ceding injury, by showing that that injury 
had materially affected parts essential to 
life. My lord, there’s no evidence of this 
kind before the court.” ‘‘ Certainly not,” 
he said, and I was dismissed. (Laughter.) 
Now I did not tell them that there was no 
evidence before the court on which the jury 
could found an opinion, but that was the 
construction they put on it; and they said, 
* Why, if Mr. Abernethy cannot form an 
opinion, we cannot ;” and as justice always 
leans to the side of mercy, the accused in- 
dividual was discharged. But it is avery 
awful situation in which you are placed ; 
and if you were to say, a blow from a mar- 
lin spike would not kill a Lascar, you would 
say a very outrageous thing. Many of those 
Lascars have been killed with a box of the 
fist, which a boxer here would laugh at. 
They are what they call a nash sort of peo- 
ple, very susceptible of injury ; and if you 
were to say the blow had killed him, the 
other man’s life would be in jeopardy, 
though perhaps he had done nothing but 
what he was poe 4 justifiable in doing. 
Then, I say, I would not give an opinion 
in a court of justice: but if a juryman asks 
you a question, you must answer; you 
should try, of course it belongs to you to 


try, not to let his mind be too much preju- 
diced by the evidence with relation to the 
fatal point. 


As to the lungs, the lungs may swim, and 
they may sink, if a slight degree of putre- 
faction has taken place. Nay, further, 
Nature has a powerful claim on this point, 
urging the improbability of the crime ; but 
we are not to argue that. Certain it is, that 
a mother is strongly attached to her child. 
This is an instinct common to the human 
subject, as it is to animals, but yet we do 
know there are some animals that destroy 
their young; and some mothers may do it 
too. I think it’s better they should do that, 
than that they should neglect them. Well, 
I say we are not to believe the thing impos- 
sible, because it is possible ; but, in general, 
it must be said, that it’s highly improbable. 
It is one of the strongest instincts, that of 
attachment to the offspring, And then Dr. 
Hunter says, that a woman may be de- 
livered under very suspicious circumstances: 
a maid servant*may be with child; she 
knows not when to expect her delivery ; 
she has nobody to consult with; people are 
always thinking the evil day further off 
than it may really be ; she has tried to con- 
ceal her shape, and she thinks she has suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. Now women are 
very clever in that respect, as I can testify, 
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having known thatrons of my own acquaint. 
ance who have hired servants, who, a fort- 
night afterwards, were brought to bed in 
their own house, and to the great discom- 
fiture of those said matrons, as that seemed 
to imply a want of knowingness with regard 
to a subject, a correct knowledge of which 
they particularly prided themselves upon 
having. But Dr. Hunter says, many per- 
sons under these circumstances have mis- 
taken the pains of labour for a disposition to 
evacuate their bowels; that they have, 
therefore, gone into a necessary, where the 
pains of labour have come on, and they have 
been brought to bed in that situation— 
brought to bed—I mean delivered of a child in 
that situation. (Laughter.) Now suppose 
this should really happen, egad, it’s popu- 
larly known that if a child does not breathe, 
the lungs will sink ; but a person might 

to inflate its lungs, and the female might 
even do that—might blow a little air into 
the lungs—might do that which would be 
the cause of her own condemnation after- 
wards. Dr. Hunter relates the circumstance 
of a child having been born where the 
funis was twisted round its neck, so that 
any body would have said, I'll be hanged if 
they have not strangled this child. But 
suppose the labour was achieved, and they 
had concealed their shape till this time, 
would they not go on to endeavour to con- 
ceal what had happened? Suppose a young 
woman had done this, and had put the dead 
child into a box, and with a degree of forti- 
tude that would have done honour to an 
old Roman, had gone about the house doing 
the work of it, until she was able to con- 
tinue doing so no longer, and was then ob- 
liged to give up and take to her bed ; then 
a doctor is sent for, and though she had con- 
cealed her shape, yet there was a sort of 
suspicion about her case. ‘The lady says, 
why, it’s very strange, but there is some- 
thing about our Betty (laughter) that I 
don’t understand. Well, the doctor goes 
prying about, he sees some stains of blood, 
and he says, surely you have been brought 
to bed? IL have. Where is the child? It’s 
inmy box. The doctor examines it, and the 
lungs float. Well, but putrefaction may 
have began. There is a question, too, that 
is asked, has she provided raiment for her 
child? No, how could she? she did not 
— being ill so soon,—how could 
she? She had no confidante—how could she ? 
Well, but never neglect to examine the 
lungs. It is your duty, I think, to try to 
weaken the effect of your testimony upon 
this point; but do not neglect to examine 
the lungs, for if the lungs should be found 
to float, it will be manifest that the child 
was born alive, if the lungs are sound ; 

that it could only have heen killed by vio- 
lence, and if no violence can be shown to 
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have been committed, that is sufficient to! from the same source, either from the aorta 


acquit the person. 

Now I have done with that, and we next 
go into the abdomen; and here the organs, 
as I have told you, are excessively large. 
And it curiously happens, the valvule-conni- 
ewentes are not formed in the intestines. The 
extent of surface made for secretion and ab- 
sorption, is not to be found till the process is 
to be performed. There is stuff called me- 
conium in the child’s bowels, and some have 
questioned what it is. Some have thought 
it was from the liver. It’s probable that it 
is the secretions of the bowels themselves; 
{could tell you a case, in support of that, 
where meconium was voided, and where 
there afterwards came secretions from the 
bowels, which could not be distinguished 
from the discharges from another child who 
had sucked. 

Now, with regard to the abdomen, we 
find nothing remarkable in it except at the 
back part—very remarkable, and there we 
find the kidneys lobulated, and we find the 
renal capsules as big as themselves—quite 
as big as themselves. But I have told you 
all I know about the structure of the renal 
capsules; we do not know their use; but 
here agein are we obliged to satisfy our- 
selves that they perform some functions 
connected with the economy of life, which 
we do not understand. —- 

It is a question, when the secretion of 
urine begins? Now, I own I thought that 
it did not begin till birth, because | have 
met with cases where children could not 
void their urine—where there was an im- 
pervious prepuce or urethra, and where the 
child did not appear to labour under any 
difficulty till about the common period when 
a child wants to make water after it is born, 
and then it cried and strove ineffectually : 
but there is a very curious case in Mr 
Heaviside’s museum, in which there was 
an impervious urethra, and there the child’s 
bladder and kidneys were distended and 
diseased just as you see them in the adult 
subject, where there has been stricture of 
the urethra impeding the flow of the urine. 
Now, I say, I know not what to think about 
this. To be sure, if a child did piddle in utero, 
it must have voided its urine in the liquor 
amnii. 1 am really disposed to think it does 
not secrete urine till after birth; yet I tell 
you, there is an instance which is con- 
sidered to show the contrary. 

What is considered the most marvellous 
thing is, that the testicles are found nearly as 
high up as the kidney, upon the quadratus 
lumborum muscle, and just by the side of the 
aorta, so that the testicles did receive their 
blood from the nearest arterious source. 
Not only the testicles in the male subject, 
but the ovaries of the female subject are 
found there, and which receive their blood 





or renal arteries. Then we see the testes 
gradually lower and lower, till they approach 
the abdominal opening; we find them 
gradually getting down, and it is between 
the seventh and eighth month that they are 
passing to their destination at the bottom of 
the scrotum. Now this was a subject which 
Haller and Hunter investigated at the same 
time ; they made the discovery of all the 
series of facts relating to the subject; and 
Mr. Hanter published his account as an ac- 
count of the descent of the testes. To that 
word ] have a grand objection ; because, as 
children are generally head downwards and 
breech upwards, he should rather call it the 
ascent of the testes, I think ; in short, I have 
an objection to any one persuading himself 
or others, that he understands how this tran- 
sition of place is produced. ‘There is some- 
thing going up to the testes from the under 
surface of the abdominal muscles; it is 
broad where it is attached to the testes, and 
narrow at the other end; Mr. Hunter 
thinks it is the cremaster muscle, and he has 
called that gubernaculum, as if contributing to 
govern the testes. Now, if it did, I wonder 
it did not keep the testes there. Why do 
they go down? For the change takes place 
with a sort of regularity and progression 
of transposition from their first situation, to 
its ultimate situation in the bottom of the 
scrotum. If people say, O, I know how it 
is done ; why then I ask—do you know how 
the ovaries get also into the pelvis, for there 
is a similar mutation of the parts, but I never 
heard of any gubernaculums being attached 
to the ovum ? 

Well, Mr. Hunter describes, that when 
the testicle has got down to the ring of the 
obliquus externus, the peritoneum with which 
it is covered adheres to it ; and he says there 
is a pouch of peritoneum provided in front 
of it projecting through the ring like the 
inverted finger of a glove, and having got 
down into the pouch, it of course gets 
down into the bottom of the scrotum. Now 
none of this do | believe ; that is, 1 believe 
the pouch protrudes, and that the pouch 
enlarges, and that the pouch descends, or 
gets to the end of the scrotum, and that I 
have seen nothing more than that the testes 
move down to the bottom of the scrotum 
behind the peritoneum. I don’t think it is 
done mechanically ; for the very circumstance 
of the pouch being forced down before the 
testes get into it, absolutely refutes the idea 
of its being mechanical or done by pressure ; 
however, down it goes to the very bottom 
of the pouch, and you find it at the bottom 
of the scrotum. Well, then, in the fetus 
you find it, as you see it in the preparation 
I now hold up of the adult subject; the 
peritoneum passes out of the abdominal 
opening, makes a sort of pouch, and the 
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testicle, which has descended behind the 

itoneum in the abdomen, has descended 
into the pouch and lies at the very bottom 
of the scrotum, consequently it*is covered 
ia its front surface by peritoneum. The 
bag in the bottom is called the tunica vagi- 
nalis, and having a layer going over the 
front that is called the tunica vaginalis re- 
Jlecta. The process by which the testicle 
communicates with the abdominal cavity 
degenerates into cellular substance, but per- 
nage not so completely formed into small 
cells as cellular substance would usually be, 
and therefore you see young persons parti- 
cularly liable to hydroceles of the spermatic 
chord, tocollections of large fluids in the cells. 
Well, the parts remain pervious, and they 
are liable to what is called congenital hydro- 
cele. Those cases generally get well, and 
so do the cases where there are cysts—hy- 
drocele in front of the spermatic chord— 
those cases generally get well. 

Now I have done with regard to that 
subject, the descent of the testes, the facts 
of which are known, but the cause I believe 
is not well understood. Then what further 
have I tosay? Why, that the pelvis and 
lower extremities of the child really are 
insignificant in bulk. The bladder rises up 
as high as the umbilicus; it is connected, 

ou know to the funis umbilicalis. It is a 
ae while before the pelvis gets into that 
state which enables it to receive the blad- 
der, as we find it in the adult subject. Some 
people please themselves by accounting for 
the growth of the pelvis and lower extre- 
mities of the child by saying, that the aorta 
is formed of a certain calibre, and that as 
the return of the blood through the internal 
iliac arteries is cut off by tying the funis, so 
more blood is forced into the arteries of the 
pelvis and lower extremities, wherefore 
those parts do grow faster after birth than 
they did before. I say some persons please 
themselves by assigning vital operations to 
mechanical causes; now I have no pleasure 
in doing that. I would rather assign them 
to certain laws of nature relative to life, 
which I know are inexplicable. Life is a 
sort ea which builds up structures 
and endows them with powers, and pro- 
duces changes in them ; it is an active prin- 
ciple moving on, and acting according to 
laws which we do not understand. We can 
only note the effects, but we are unac- 
quainted with the laws that govern the 
actions of this subtle agent—life; they are 
always effects productive of good, productive 
of some necessary changes ; but to suppose 
that it depends upon mechanical cireum- 
stances, is to look to an agency incompe- 
tent to effect the purposes accomplished ; 
that I feel very well convinced of. 

Well, then, I have now done with the pe- 
culiarities of the foetus ; and 1 say, that this 





last lecture is a lectare conteining an ac- 
knowledgment of ignorance, for we really 
know not any thing of these peculiarities. 
We may, if we please, satisfy our vanity in 
some degree, by suppeaing that if these 
things were to be found in the adult sub- 
ject, we should be able more perfectly to 
understand them. 

This concludes the anatomical part of the 
Lectures, and to-morrow we shall begin the 
Surgical Operations. 
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Tue coats of the arteries frequently be- 
come disorgansied, especially at their bifar- 
cations. In old subjects there is almost 
always dilatation, and points of ossification, 
&c. are to be seen here and there. The arte- 
rial coats sometimes become brittle also, and 
in this state are very liable to give way from 
exertion. This degeneration seldom takes 
place in patients under thirty, and is much 
more frequent in the inferior than in thesupe- 
rior extremities. I never saw aneurism inthe 
upper extremity below the axilla, and, in fact, 
we have only one case on record of sponta- 
neous aneurism in the arm. A tumour, with 
pulsation, is first perceived, and pain from 
pressure on the nerves. There is general 
arterial excitement, acceleration of pulse, 
pain referred to the course of the arteries, 
and the limb below the tumour is swollen 
from the pressure on the veins and absor- 
bents. Pulsation is felt in every part of the 
tumour,—from the law of hydraulics, that the 
pressure exerted by a column of fluid is equal 
on every part, &c.; other tumours over 
arteries, acquiring pulsation, are often mis- 
taken for aneurisms ; but they are easily dis- 
tinguished by the circumstance of no pulsa- 
tion being felt around the margins, the re- 
verse of what happens in aneurism. A case 
occured to me once, in which I was taken 
in. There was an enlarged gland at the 
angle of the jaw, in some degree compres- 
sible, with pulsation and all the symptoms 
of aneurism; and there was another ap- 
parent aneurism on the right chest, which 
proved to be a mass of enlarged glands, ex- 
tending from the spine to the ribs. 

Aneurism often commences with ecchy- 
mosis, the blood passing through the ul- 
cerated internal coats and by degrees rising 
up the external coat. Timewas, when ell 
spontaneous aneurisms were supposed to he 
mere dilatations, Wise men thought that 
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all the coats were ruptured ; Scarpa that the | knowing of Hunter's operation. His patient 
internal coats were ruptured, the external | died afterwards of hemorrhage. Jones pro- 
dilated. We often meet with dilatation a the application of a temporary ligature. 


without rupture, and in this case the tumour 


ravers, and Copland Hutchison, tried this 


is oblong. If there are ruptures at various| plan, but the pulsation returned. Mr. Ro- 
parts of the circumference of the artery, the | barts of Carnarvon, however, succeeded in 
tumour embraces the vessel, and is oval. 1/ effecting a cure, withdrawing the ligature 
remember seeing an aneurism of the arch of| after it had remained on for rete | 


the aorta, which appeared above the clavicle | hours; but the wound wes always 


liged 


in the shape of a tumour with a narrow neck, | to be opened up again, however cunningly 
like a Florence flask, and which was at first | the ligature had been applied. Mr. Aber- 
supposed to proceed from the innominata. A|nethy made what was thought an improve- 
spontaneous cure sometimes takes place from | ment in the operation; viz. the application 
the pressure of the tumour between the| of two ligatures, and dividiug the vessel be- 
heart and the aneurism. I have thus seen|tween them. But the less the vessel is dis- 
one aneurism cured by the formation of|turbed the better ; and in general there is no 
another. A spontaneous cure is also some-| room to apply two ligatures, far less to di- 
times effected by the deposition of coagula,| vide the space between. It is quite un- 
these filling the vessel as it enters the tu-|uecessary, unless the vessel is too much de- 
mour. The absorbents then act on the tu-|tached. Dupuytren employed ligatures of 
mour, and the patient is snatched from the|reserve. John Bell approves of the applica- 
jaws of death. But aneurism is seldom|tion of two ligatures, but he had no great 
cured spontaneously. When left to itself it] practical experience; not so much as you 
proves fatal sometimes, by obstructing re-| would think, from his writings. The chapter 
spiration or deglutition ; but most frequently | on aneurisms and wounds is amusing, but it 
it bursts externally. The smaller vessels are | is made up of scraps from old authors. (By 
enlarged, so that there is great hemorrhage|the by, I would advise you in going up to 
in amputating aneurismal limbs. I once saw] Surgeons’ Hall, not to insist too much on 
about twenty ligatures put on a stump;}my doctrines respecting puncture of the 
whether they tied veins or not I cannot say,| bladder, and the “ Edinburgh operation,” 
but the patient certainly swam for his life. | &c., as they don’t meet the views of somé 

Treatment.—In internal aneurism, little can| people.) I have always found the single 
be done. Avoid excitement, employ low diet, | ligature sufficient, and as far as my experi- 


and the frequent abstraction of blood. Cold,| ence goes, it is the best mode. 


he artery 


in the shape of pounded ice, has been tried, | can be relaxed by the position of the limb. 
for the purpose of promoting the coagulation |If you do apply two ligatures, there is no 
of the blood ; but it does harm, as it endangers eorner to divide between them. I have 


the sloughing of the tumour. In external] operate 


frequently, and except in one case, 


aneurism, a great deal may be done by} with uniform success, and always on the 


‘‘medicina efficax,” viz. surgery 


Till lately | same principle. 1 expose the vessel by a 


aneurism might well have been called the | clean incision, viz. without laceration ; raise 


“ opprobrium chirurgicum,” as amputation 


the coats, and divide the sheath with the 


was preferred to the operation by many good | point of the knife, separate it a little on each 
surgeons of the last century, Mr. Alanson, |side, pass the ligature under the artery 
&c., from the difficulty opposed to the ap-| without detaching it from its connexions, 
plication of the ligature by the clotted blood | and withdraw one end, &c. Mr. Weiss's 
and confusion of the parts. The ancients| needle is ingenious, and useful in cases of 
used to poke in red hot irons, or they pro-| difficulty, but I think the common needle 


duced a slough by powdered blue-stone ; 


will in general do. In drawing the ligature, 


but the bleeding was principally stopped by | you feel the internal coat give way, but draw 


compression. 


by tourniquets, bandages, and graduated |the whole artery. 


ompression was next tried | as tight as you will, _ cannot cut through 


ymph is effused, and 


compresses, but these were generally totally | the blood is coagulated often for an inch or 
ineffectual. Cutting into the sac and stop-| 80, to the breach above and below the liga- 
ping the bleeding with caustic is now given|ture. A great deal depends on the pro- 
up, but even John Bell cuts into the sac. It] per tying of the vessel. 


has been proposed not to put a ligature on, 


I think the operation is quite perfect. T 


but to press the sides of the artery together|made this remark toa gentleman one day, 
by pincers. Tying the vessel at a distance | and on coming home, I found a patient with 
from the tumour was performed by John|a tumour pulsating ten months after the 
Hunter, at St. George’s Hospital, in 1785.| operation ; and the same day, I amputated a 
In his first operation he succeeded, but the/limb for gangrene consequent to the opera- 
second time he tied both veins and artery,|tion. On the whole, however, it is pretty 
and the patient died. Desault performed | perfect. It has been proposed to cut away 





this operation about the same time, without 





the ends of the ligature, but in this case 





abscesses frequently form. Catgut ligatures, 
soaked in hot water, have been proposed, 
but they are bad. 

The pulsation sometimes returns in a day 
or two, but if it does, you must not be 
alarmed. It is merely from the enlargement 
of the collateral branches, but the tumour 
disappears in a month or two, and the vessel 
becomes pervious. Pulsation after the oper- 
ation may generally be got rid of by ban- 
daging. I wish to direct your attention to 
the state of the vessel above the tumour. 
Here isa piece of a femoral artery which 
would have been alive now if it had been 
properly managed. It is enlarged above the 
the tumour. Below, the vessel is reddened, 
distinct ribs are perceptible, and the mus- 
cular fibres are seen shining through the in- 
ternal coat. You will generally find that 
the vessel below the tumour is obliterated ; 
in fact, [ believe it always is. A ligature 
in this situation is therefore unnecessary. In 
a case of subclavian aneurism upon which I 
operated lately, and where the patient died, 
unfortunately, from secondary hemorrhage, 
(but this could not be helped,) the artery 
was obliterated to the head of the arm. 
Here you might as well have put a ligature 
round the great toe ason the artery. Mr. 
Wardrop has lately applied a ligature below 
the tumour, but I shall give no opinion on 
this operation till we see how his patient 
comes on. If you wish to apply a ligature 
below the tumour in popliteal aneurism, you 
have to cut down into a confused mass 
amongst the gastrocnemii muscles, where 
youcan make neither head nor tail of the parts, 
and where, in fact, it is a toss up whether you 
find the artery or not. 

With respect to the time at which the 
Operation should be performed; gangrene 
was formerly feared, and they waited till the 
collateral branches were enlarged, but we 
are now not afraid of the resources of nature, 
and gangrene never follows. I have tied 
the aorta of a number of dogs, and they lived 
after it. Atone time [ had a number run- 
ning about here. In my first operation 1 
was unsuccessful, and it was well it was not 
ahuman subject, as I tied the vein. At 
first 1 lost a number of dogs, but at last, I 
fell upon the plan of emptying them well of 
blood, previous to the operation, and after 
this I did not lose a single dog ; they merely 
limped a little with their hind legs, for two 
or three days. The ligature comes away 
from the 10th to the 20th, or 24th day, the 
sooner the neater ithas been puton. After 
the operation the limb must be well cared 
for; put a flannel roller round the limb, &c., 
butdo not stimulate the part too much, or 
gangrene will supervene. I operated once 
on aman, who kept warm baths. A fter the 
operation he kept warm fomentations con- 
stantly applied ; the limb became cold, mor- 
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tification appeared, and extended up the 
foot and leg. This was the leg, which I have 
already said 1 was obliged to utate. 
The limb is rather cold at first, but the heat 
soon rises above the natural standard, from 
the anatomising branches becoming en- 
larged, and it is in this way that we are to 
explain the pain which is felt; the small 
branches entering the nerves becoming en- 
larged along with their trunks. When the 
ligature is properly tied we are pretty sure 
of success, but from the diseased state of 
the arteries, Xc., the operation sometimes 
fails in the best hands. When I was a 
pupil at the London Hospital, I saw two 
cases of death from secondary hemorrhage. 
In one case, it was from the iliac; I was 
called up at night, and saw the blood gush- 
ing out at the orifice, covering the bed, &c., 
and making, altogether, a scene that I shall 
never forget. Sometimes secondary he- 
morrhage takes place suddenly, sometimes 
slowly. You may have heard of one cele- 
brated case, where the limb was surveyed 
by a distinguished anatomist of this city ; 
after sundry mysterious measurements, the 
artery was chalked out,—the day previous to 
the operation its course was marked with 
dots of caustic. The artery was torn up 
from its attachments, one ligature was ap- 
plied, and when it was about to separate, se- 
condary hemorrhage took place, as might 
have heen expected. The patient was 
allowed to lie bleeding for a week, without 
any attempt tosave him. It was part of his 
artery that I handed about, and stated that 
it should have been still alive. John Bell 
says that the rolling and tossing about of the 
limb after hemorrhage is a certain sign of 
death, and that he has never seen a patient 
recover after it: Ihave. It was a man who 
divided the veins on the front of his arm 
with a razor. He had this tossing, and lay 
apparently lifeless for the best part of three 
or fourhours. He ultimately recovered, and 
is now in ama -house. This reminds me of 
a curious story. Soon after I entered on the 
profession, I consented, like a fool as I was, 
to be present at aduel. The night before, 
while going to bed, I was sent for to the 
very gentleman who was to have fought. 
He had taken it into his head that his cha- 
racter had been aspersed, and had cut his 
throat, thus arriving at a termination of 
himself. When secondary hemorrhage takes 
place, at its very first beginning tie the 
artery again between the heart and the tu- 
mour; you are bound by every law, human 
and divine, to do so. You must not look on 
and see a fellow creature expire, when it is 
in your power to relieve him. 

Ossified Aneuvisms.—I once met with an 
ossified aneurism of the subscapalar. I 
have left, in this preparation, part of the in- 
teguments, to show you the marks of some 
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leeches which had been learnedly applied 
by some practitioner. There was a hard ty- 
mour on the scapula. Finding the scapula 
moveable on the ribs, and knowing that I 
could remove part of the scapula, I cut 
down upon the tumour, dissecting from the 
axilla, as we always should, from the place 
where we expect the blood to enter. The 
blood covered my assistants. I put my finger 
where I felt a stream of warm blood, and 
rapidly dissected away with the other hand. 
The disease recurred, and the patient died. 
Aneurism from Anastomosis, attacks ge- 
nerally the external cellular texture. John 
Bell met with a pulsating tumour in the si- 
tuation of the spleen, which he thinks could 
be nothing else but aneurism of the spleen. 
A case also occurred to him in the cellular 
substance, between the vagina, uterus, and 
rectum. It is frequently congenital, and 
occurs in discoloured spots like nevi, which 
feel like asponge. These become particu- 
larly active after the use of spirituous liquors, 
from excitement of the passions, and during 
the time of menstruation. John Bellcompares 
them to the wattles of a turkey-cock. The 
vessels in the neighbourhood of the tumour 
are also active, so that even in cutting wide 
of the tumour, immense hemorrhage fre- 
quently occurs. Patients have died on the 
table from this cause. The accident occurred 
to Mr. Wardrop, and the acknowledgment 
of it does him great credit. When a pupil 
at the London Hospital, I injected an aneu- 
tism of this description, where there were 
half-a-dozen vessels which received pipes as 
large as the humeral artery. After tying 
several other vessels, I injected the tumour 
with sise, to the size of half an orange. The 
cavity was lined with the same kind of mem- 
brane that lines the heart. This disease was 
known before the time of John Bell, but he 
it was that first called the attention of the 
profession to it. In general, the tumour 
gradually increases, bleeding every now and 
then. But a gentleman delineated in John 
Bell’s work, with one of these aneurisms 
over the zygomatic arch, and concerning 
whom Mr. B. predicted a most melancholy 
futurity, is alive now in this town; the tu- 
mour has not increased, no hemorrhage pro- 
ceeds from it, and it gives its possessor very 
little inconvenience. I have seen deep ul- 
ceration take place without hemorrhage. A 
young woman had an aneurism on her great 
toe after a burn, with profuse hemorrhage 
from it at every menstrual period. It was 
proposed to take off the poor young woman's 
foot, but I differed a little in opinion from 
the other surgeons, and took off the toe; 
tying the anterior tibial artery and two mus- 
cular branches. 1 was a good deal abused 
for this; but 1 had soon the satisfaction of 
seeing my patient walk about, and I dare say 
she dances now as well as most people. 
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There seemsto be a hemorrhagic tendency in 
some people. In probing a whitlow in a 
sailor’s hand one day, an egregious flow of 
blood followed close upon the heels of the 
probe; and Mr. Brodie, after extracting a 
tooth from the upper jaw, met with such an 
hemorrhage that he was induced to tie the 
carotid, and after all, the patient died from 
the continued oozing. I do not know the 
theory of this hemorrhagic tendency, but 
I can tell you its treatment; which is, ban- 
daging, and cold applications. Ir the cure 
of aneurism from anastomosis, if the tumour 
is small, cut wide of it; if yousee no vessel, 
stop the bleeding with a piece of dry sponge ; 
put a hook through the tumour and take it 
rapidly out, then class a dry sponge on the 
exposed surface. You will require the 
fingers of all the assistants about you to 
stop the bleeding vessels. Ifthe tumour is 
deep seated, it is not thus to be got rid of. 
Mr. Travers had a case situated in the orbit, 
out of which it pushed the eye, then ex- 
tended through the spheno-maxillary fissure 
under the temporal muscle. Mr.T. tied the 


carotid, and succeeded in effecting a cure. 
I shall say no more about aneurism at pre- 
sent, but when we come to the operations, I 
shall be able to say something to you from 
experience on the living body. 


Operations, 
April 20. 

Carotid.—Aneurism of the carotid gene- 
rally takes place, as in other arteries, at the 
bifurcation. A small pulsating tumour ap- 
pears, increasing by degrees; the tumour 
and pulsation are diminished by pressure on 
the fore-part of the vertebre. There is no 
necessity, here, to wait for the enlargement 
of the collateral branches, as the communi- 
cations are very free. The instruments 
necessary are—a dissecting knife, (which is 
better than a bistoury,) a common aneurism 
needle, with its eye near the point, and a 
pair of dissecting forceps. Some people 
have employed their ingenuity in inventing 
instruments to make up for their want of 
manual dexterity ; and in deep-seated ope- 
rations, to be sure, some other instruments 
may be necessary. Mr. Weiss’s needle is 
useful in tying the arteria innominata. No 
dressings are necessary, but you must have 
a needle or two ready to bring the edges of 
the wound together, with the interrupted 
suture. Lay the patient on a table with his 
head low, resting on a single pillow, and 
turned from the side to be operated on. 
Make a free external incision (for an in- 
cision of three and a half inches will heal as 
well as one of an inch anda half) through 
the skin and cellular substance above the 
omo-hyoideus, raise the layers with the for- 
ceps, and dissect down ; this is a much more 
surgical way of proceeding than cutting on a 
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director. Open the sheath of the vessel, 
pass the needle in between the om and 
the eighth pair, bringing it up beside the 
trachea; take hold of the ligature with a 
hook, and withdraw the needle ; then divide 
the ligature, and tie it with the reef-knot, 
as this is not nearly so apt to slip as a granny’s 
knot. The ligature will separate rom the 
tenth to the sixteenth day. You may recol- 
lect that in talking of aneurism in general, I 
mentioned a case in which Mr. Wardrop had 
tied the carotid beyond the tumour, and ex- 
p d m bts as to the result. The 
Case was dissected the other day, and the 
artery was found pervious! It was said that 
the a had come off in a fit of cough- 
ing; but if Mr. Wardrop will allow me to 
ut a couple of ligatures round his carotids, 
may cough his inside out before they will 
come off,—that I can tell him. 
Subclavian.—In aneurisms in the lower 
part of the neck, tie the artery as it comes 
out from the scalenus above the clavicle. 
We have it in our option as to which side of 
the scaleni we will tie the vessel on; on 
the right side, but not on the left, as the 
blood dues not coagulate where branches 
are given off. It was tied in 1817 by Dr. 
Post at New York; in 1820, I performed 
the operation successfully, for the first time 
in Great Britain, and, I believe, in Europe ; 
and since then it has been done once or 
twice in England, and once at St. Peters- 
burg by Dr. Gibbs, an English surgeon. 
Colles, of Dublin, attempted the ion 
below the clavicle ; but ali his patients, as 
Dr. Barclay used to say, are in bottles. I 
have only one aneurismal patient in a bottle. 
The sac lay under the , and was very 
extensive. Feel for the edge of the clavicle 
and sterno-mastoid, and make a long in- 
cision above the clavicle, and another along 
the sterno-mastoid. It is not necessary to 
pull down the integuments, in order to act 
upon the clavicle. Dissect back the flap, 
and get down to the vessel, then send down a 
noose of ligature with Mr, Nasmyth’s instru- 
ment. Before tightening the ligature, try 
the effect of compression with the fingers 
on the pulsation, as by taking this precau- 
tion I saved myself and my patient the pain 
of tying the nerve, which 1 got hold of in my 
first operation, in place of the artery. 
Innominata.—If the aneurism is close to the 
clavicle and scalenus, tie, as a last resource, 
the arteria innominata. Cut down at the root 
of the neck ; use little ceremony with the 
insertion of the sterno-mastoid ; cut it across, 
and trace the carotid down to the innominata. 
Here you must use spatule, which are very 
useful ; Weiss’s needle ; these forceps for 
tightening the ligature, and the common 
dissecting forceps, which are the best for all 
delicate operations. © your incision 
down to the junction of the sternum and 
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clavicle, and make anvther incision al 
the clavicle, dissecting back the flap, an 
dividing, as I have already said, the sterno 
rtion of the sterno-mastoid. I should 
ike to have an opportunity of doing the ope- 
ration, for I would trust much more to t 
the artery between the heart and the aneu- 
rism, than to the new fangled mode of tying 
it beyond the tumour, In all cases of axi 
aneurism, tie the artery, if possible, above the 
clavicle. In tying below the clavicle, make 
a free external incision along the clavicle, 
and another in the direction of the vessel ; 
dissect back the flap, expose the clavicular 
portion of the larger pectural muscle ; per- 
haps it may be necessary to divide some of 
the fibres of the smaller pectoral ; pull aside 
the vein (which, in the living body, is as 
thick as any thumb, [and that is no joke as 
you may see,] and lies before the artery) 
with a hook, then make use of Weiss’s 
needle, &c. This is a difficult operation, 
and was done in not a very surgical way by 
Mr. Keates. He included nerves, and the 
vein, too, I suppose, by a dive with a sharp- 
pointed needle. 

External iliac—Mr. Abernethy was the 
first who tied this vessel. I was among the 
first who followed him. Mr. Abernethy re- 
commends the incision to be made in the 
direction of the vessel, but this is liable 
to wound the peritoneum. Sir Astley 
Cooper recommends a lunated incision, &c, 
but this is apt to wound Poupart’s ligament, 
I prefer a middle course—‘‘ medio tutissimus 
ibis,” and make my incision in the direction 
of the external oblique. 1 divide it and the 
internal oblique; the difficult part is the 
division of the fascia transversalis, to sepa- 
rate the peritoneum from the parietes of the 
pelvis, as youare liable to go through. You 
have it in your choice whether to tie at 
Poupart’s ligament, or two inches above. 
After tying the vessel, bring the edges of 
the incision together by the interrupted 
suture, at the distance of an inch or an inch 
and a half. Tie with the reef-knot. 

Internal iliac —Extend the former incision 
an inch or an inch and a half, feel for the 
sacro-iliac symphysis, where the common 
iliac divides, and pass the needle from with- 
out in, The common iliac might be tied in 
this way, ifnecessary. The aorta cannot be 
tied without cutting through the peritoneum 
twice. 

Femeral.—The first step, in this operation, 
is generally the application of the tourni- 
quet. The effect of this is to squeeze all 
the muscles together, to destroy the relative 
situation of the parts, and to gorge the veins 
with blood ; but this is not of much eonse- 
quence to people who Ope hom, and who 
are not guided by the relative situation of 
parts, but who take the precaution of draw- 
ing lines, and raising angles on those lines, 
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ke. In the ease to which I have already 
alluded, either the mensurator or the — 
was wrong; the artery was not to 

fond, and a good deal of digging took 

on each side, for the best part of an hour. 
I would rather do this operation, than come 
on a vein at the bend of the arm. I hevea 
great horror of operations on veins. Be 
guided by the fibres of the sartorious which 
cross the artery. In lean people, an in- 
cision of an inch and a half will do, below 
where the profunda is given off, at the side 
of the sartorious. I remember it was the 
custom to pass the handle of the knife under 
the vessel, and to hold it up in triumph. If 
you want to show off in this way, I beg you 
will put a couple of ligatures round the ves- 
sel, close to its superior and inferior con- 
nexions, and leave the intermediate part to 
shift for itself. But I see no use in exulting, 
when the operator has been doubtful as to 
the result, which his very exultation proves 
him to have been. 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE BLOOD, 
-_ 


RY Rs VINES, FSQ. 
Demonstrator, Veterinary College. 


As you have been kind enough to insert 
in your useful publication several commu- 
nications from me respecting the blood and 
absorbent vessels, I heg leave to request 
the same favour for a few more facts, which 
have come under my observation ; some 
them may possibly have been previously 
known, but others have not. The first, 
then, is, that when an animal (horse or ass) 
is in possession of the highest possible de- 
gree of health and strength, and performing 
moderate exertion, the muscles are of a 
bright red colour, and if blood be then ex- 
tracted, it will quickly coagulate into a solid 
bright red mass, and give out a small quan- 
tity of serum, while, on the contrary, if 
the same animal be exposed to severe cold, 
and supplied only with little food, the blood 
will be found to coagulate much more slowly, 
and to separate into two parts, white and 
dark red, constituting what is called buffy 
or inflamed blood ; and in proportion to the 
intensity of the cold and deprivation of 
food, so will the blood put on this inflam- 
matory appearance ; and in proportion to the 
increasing strength of the animal, when 
supplied with of food, and a more 
congenial , so will the blood 
Tecover its original appearance. In strong 
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and healthy horses, the blood may be ren+ 
dered buffy, by drawing large quantities at 
short intervals, while the muscles become 
in colour, and their power great! 
wt In short, any thing which 
produce debility will produce buffy blood. 
Mr. Sleates” in hie work on the blood, 
considers the buffy appearance to arise 
“either from an increase of animal life, 
or from an increase of a disposition to 
act with the full powers which the ma- 
chine is already in possession of.” (Vide 
\Hunter on the Blood, page 68 and 69, 
Vol. 11.) This, I consider, cannot be the 
case, since we find it in horses turned out to 
straw-yards during the autumn end winter, 
when the vital powers ate weak, in conse- 
quence of a want of proper nourishment, 
but notin the spring and summer, when 
they are in the full enjoyment of good food. 
The blood is found to assume this buffy 
pearance in horses labouring under organ 
disease, as inflammation of the lungs, &c. 
The vital power of the animal having been 
exhausted from some exciting cause, the 
action of the heart and arterial system is 
found quicker than usual ; some practition- 
ers, therefore, observing the blood then to 
be of this buffy appearance, consider this 
the highest stage of the inflammatory ac- 
tion ; the horse is therefore bled and blis- 
tered largely, with a view to subdue the 
disease, but which treatment will tend te 
exhaust the vital powers. In the latter 
stages of farcy and glanders, the blood is 
always buffy, the circulation quick and 
weak, and the lymphatics of the extremities 
become distended with fluid, all indicating 
extreme debility. It appears, therefore, 
from this, that the blood assumes this white 
or buffy appearance, when the vital powers 


of | are weak, and the florid hue when strong. If, 


therefore, we examine the base of the blood, 
which is white (like the chyle,) we find, 
that according to the vital property which 
is imparted to it from the atmospheric air 
in circulating through the lungs, is it found 
to assume this bright red colour, and ac- 
cording to its diminution will it appear 
dark, red, and buffy ; this is likewise proved. 
by the venous blood being darker in colour, 
and more buffy than arterial. The tempe- 
rature of the blood likewise varies accord- 
ing to the strength or debility of the animal, 
for if the bulb of a thermometer be plunged 
into the jugular vein of a healthy ass, and 
afterwards into the carotid artery, the arte- 
rial blood will be found five degrees warmer 
than the venous ; but in the debilitated ani- 
mal there will be a difference only of one or 
two degrees, according to the diminution of 
vital power. The blood, therefore, when 
white, possesses less power than when red, 
which is seen in the minute vessels of the 
body; but. when from any cause these ves- 
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sels convey red blood, their power becomes 
increased, and not, as is generally supposed, 
diminished, so as to allow the red particles 
to pass; the blood in all parts governs the 
action of its vessels, and not the vessels the 
action of the blood, and according to the 
blood they receive will this action become 
increased or diminished. This I have proved 
by the examination of horses after death, 
which had been suffering under organic 
disease, or the effects of long abstinence ; 
for in these cases the function of digestion 
being suspended, a rapid absorption of the 
fat takes place to support life ; for no chyle 
being made in the intestines, the circula- 
tion of the blood there becomes greatly 
diminished, and the action of the lacteals 
of the first order almost ceases, while that 
of the second order, which arises from the 
first and lymphatic glands, becomes increased 
to absorb the surrounding fat ; at the same 
time, on examining the mesenteric arteries 
at the root of the mesentery as they pass 
between these glands, they appear to have 
sent off large lateral branches, which ramify 
in the mesentery, and terminate in these 
lacteals of the second order ; and this action 
will continue until all the fat be absorbed, 
and the animal then dies from exhaustion. 
From this it would appear to me, that the 
lacteals and lymphatics are nothing more 
than the inferior order of vessels of the ve- 
nous system corresponding to the inferior 
order of the arterial system, in which white 
blood is circulating, and that they can take 
on an increased action near the centre of 
the circulation, and become of the same 
character as the real veins. 
Veterinary College, 
May 14th, 1827. 





CASF SHOWING TUE FFFICACY OF THE SECALE 
CORNUTUM IN PROTRACTED LABOUR, 





BY JAMES STEELF, M.D. 
From the extreme caution that is necessa- 
rily adopted before obsolete remedies, when 
revived, and new ones when proposed, are 
received by us as medicines of utility, and 
from the natural and proper diffidence of 
practitioners in considering as absolute 
facts every thing stated concerning medi- 
cines that are little known, it becomes the 
duty of every one to give the result of his 
trials, in order that they may be used with 
confidence, or discarded if found to be in- 
jurious. Therefore, when medicines of real 
value are looked upon as doubtful in their 
effects, every authenticated case pointing 
out the benefits to be derived from their 
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use ought to be made known, it being only 
by such means that conclusive evidence 
can be obtained, that the world can be ad- 
vantaged, and that a profession, in which 
much remains yet to be known, may be ren- 
dered in its exercise as certain as its nature 
will admit. Such, Sir, being my conviction, 
I shall very briefly give you a case show- 
ing the use of the Secule Cornutum in pro- 
tracted labours, knowing your readiness 
alike to advance our science as to convince 
the medical public of the truth or fallacy of 
opinions. 

Mrs. St—c— has had several children, 
and during each confinement has been 
subjected to lingering and protracted la- 
bours, and in two of them it was neces- 
sary to have recourse to the forceps. She 
is well formed, but of a very corpulent 
and relaxed habit of body ; her labours have 
always been natural, both as to effect and 
time, until the os uteri becomes fully di- 
lated, the membranes ruptured, and the 
child’s head descended in the hollow of the 
sacrum. The uterine action now ceases to be 
in the least effective; the pains are not 
suspended, but on the contrary, occurring 
every six or seven minutes, but greatly di- 
minished as to severity and force, and totally 
as to effect. Intermissions for about half 
an hour occasionally occur, during which 
time she goes to sleep, and awakes with 
pains equally troublesome, frequent, and 
abortive. Friction on the region of the 
uterus, with stimulating medicines inter- 
nally, have been used without producing 
any advantage, until at last, when the 
strength begins to fail, and the patience of 
all become exhausted, the forceps is called 
to aid, and labour thus completed. 

Such has been the history of her case 
for the three last confinements, and such 
was its history this time, (happening on the 
first of the present month,) with the ex- 
ception that after waiting for thirty hours, 
the os uteri having been fully dilated for 
that time, and the child's head situated as 
above mentioned, a scruple of the secale 
cornutum was given, and in less than ten 
minutes the pains eame on with such force, 
that the child was expelled within a quarter 
of an hour from the exhibition of the pow- 
der. But for it, judging from the history 
of her former confinements, there was every 
probability that labour might have con- 
tinued for thirty hours longer, and at the 
end of that time been no further advanced 
than when the powder was exhibited. 

There can be no comparison drawn be- 
tween the use of this medicine and the for- 
ceps ; the very idea of instruments in such 
cases is revolting to nature. This is a re- 
medy that can be givenwithout being ac- 
companied by any unpleasant feeling, and 
apparently it is of a harmless description. 
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True, the child in this instance was born 
almost lifeless, but this can be accounted 
for. The chord was firmly twisted round the 
neck, and could not be undone until after 
delivery ; a temporary strangulation was 
the consequence. The pulsation of the 
chord was also very feeble, but this may be 
also explained, by the strangulation and the 
separation of the placenta. The child con- 
tinued for a time very weak, and from an 
opinion that the medicine is injurious to 
the infant, it was speedily separated from 
the mother, placed in a warm bath, soon 
revived, and became strong, and is now 
a fine healthy child. A strong hour-glass 
contraction prevented the natural expulsion 
of the placenta; this heing removed, the 
mother felt comfortable, even more so than 
usually is the case. Has been ever since 
almost free from after-pains, and has 
scarcely had any discharge. No constitu- 
tional effect was visible. 

The child for the first twenty-four hours 
seemed frequently in much pain, but during 
that time its bowels could not be moved, 
although castor-oil was several times given 
for that purpose. When evacuations were 
obtained, the child was relieved. These 
occurrences could not be ascribed to the 
medicine. The irregular uterine contrac- 
tion after delivery may have had some de- 
pendance on it, but the other circumstances 
seem to me to have been purely accidental. 
I have mentioned these particulars from an 
opinion existing, that the medicine has a 
peculiar and hurtful effect on the child. 

If, Sir, you consider the foregoing worth 
a place in your valuable journal, it may have 
its effect with the profession, as a further 
inducement to try the effects of a medicine 
that itis to be hoped will soon be proved 
to he one of our most valuable. 


25, Marchmont-st., Burton-crescent, 
7th May, 1827. 





CASE OF SCIRRHUS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY THE FUCUS HELMINTHOCORTON. 


—) 


BY H. SULLY, M-D., 


Surgeon to H. R. H. the Duke ‘ Cumberland, 
and to the Wiveliscombe Infirmary. 
Marrtua Lottar, aged 45, was admitted a 
patient into the Wiveliscombe Infirmary, 

stating the following particulars :-— 

About eight years ago she received a 
blow on her breast, occasioning considerable 
inflammation, pain, and tumefaction, which 
advanced to suppuration ; and after healing, 
the surrounding parts remained discoloured 
and indurated from a condensation of* cellu- 





lar structure ; in about four years the dis- 
colouration abated, but the induration re- 
mained until the period of her admission. 

On the 12th of October, 1823, she was 
admitted, and had then a considerable tu- 
mour in the breast, indurated, irregular, and 
painful. Having on that day the advantage 
of a consultation with Mr. Ling and Mr. 
Mills, two eminent surgeons of this neigh- 
bourhood, who were on a visit to me, I pro- 
posed, instead of advising a removal of the 
diseased breast, to try the effect of the Cor- 
sican sea moss, (fucus helminthocorton,) 
which was immediately had recourse to in 
form as below stated. In the space of two 
months, the tumour was distinctly acted 
upon by the medicine, and was divided into 
three separate lobules, which were deprived 
of their irregularity of surface. All kind of 
pain had completely subsided, and, in the 
space of two months more, these divided 
tu were b as soft as any = of 
the breast, and were finally absorbed so as 
to leave behind no vestige of the tumour. 

kh Fucus helminthocorton, 3i ; 

Aq. bullient xvi. Stent hor xxiv, loco 
callido et cola ; sumat cochl. iv. ter die. 


It sometimes so occurs in the exhibition 
of the Corsicaa moss, that the quantity of 
four spoonfuls disagrees with the stomach, 
in which case a §) ful or so may be 
omitted. The first obvious effect of this 
medicine, is to produce green specks on the 
alvine secretions, which generally appear in 
a week or ten days. Should the bowels re- 
quire any aperient, the best is about thirty 
grains of rhubarb, and thirty of sulphate of 
potass, in a little water. 

In this case no external application was 
made use of, but the breast was kept mode- 
rately but not unusually warm. Many other 
cases have received equal benefit from this 
valuable medicine, which can be procured 
from the Medical Hall in Piccadilly, in the 
greatest perfection. There are other cases 
which promised fairly to receive beneficial 
effects where none were produced, but these 
are very few in number compared with 
those which received assistance. 


Wiveliscombe, Somerset, 
May 3, 1827. 








CASE SHOWING THR BFFICACY OF AMMO 
NIACAL INJECTIONS IN AMENORRHGA, 





BY Te Ws WANSBROUGH, ESQ., FULHAM. 





Mrs. S., aged thirty, of delicate fibre and 
spare habit, became pregnant twelve months 
alter matriage, and miscarried in the fourth 
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was in tolerably good health, I recom- 
mended her to waive ae 
vaginam, and await the period of quicken- 
ing. A the end of the fourth month her 


symptoms of a gravid uterus; 
nevertheless, I pronounced her not pregnant. 
In this state she continued until the end of 
the fifth month, without feeling the child. 
Symptoms of chlorosis now became evident, 
which increased with her disappointment 
and anxiety, and the necessity of decisive 
measures for the restoration of the menses 


in Tur Lancer. Accordingly, the patient, 
was directed to inject pon Pred a the 
liq. ammon. fortissimus, night and morning, 
with two table-spoonfuls of warm mi 
the bowels having been Bony mary | emp- 
tied by a mild aperient. The first applica- 
tion produced a slight degree of warmth 
in the Me pee whi ee with each 

ition ; and after the rth injection, 
Gictact pole waetete indicative siainaiier 
tion, viz. in the lumbar region, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the catamenia appeared. A 
dark gramous fluid was first discharged, at- 
tended with little pain. In six hours the men- 
strual flux suec , and continued to flow 
during two days, when it subsided, and 
finally ceased on the sixth day. The mammz 
became flaccid, and the abdominal enlarge- 
ment disappeared. The patient recovered 
sufficiently to conceive again three months 
afterwards, and in due season her hopes 
were crowned, and her anxiety re ed 
by the birth of a fine full grown child, who, 
with the mother, enjoyed perfect health up 
to the present period. 


Fulham, May 3, 1827. 





A DESCRIPTION OF AN IMPROVED CUPPING- 
GLASS, WITH WHICH FROM FIVE TO EIGHT 
OUNCES OF BLOOD MAY BE DRAWN, WITH 
OBSERVATIONS, 


BY FRANCIS FOX, JUN. M.D. 


House Surgeon to the Derbyshire General 
Dispensary. 


Tats Cupping-Glass is of the shape of 
Florence esl, with a very short, othed 
wide neck, the mouth being of the same 
diameter as the eommon cupping-glaases, 
viz. nearly two inches, so as to include the 
requisite number of scarifications ; the neck 
so much curved, that when the mouth is 
agent to the skin, the oval gg Ae 
glass hangs downwards, exactly like the 
body of the natural leech; from this simi- 
larity I call it ‘‘ The Glass Leech.” 

It is advisable that each glass should be 
capable of holding from sixteen to twenty 
ounces of water; those hitherto made are 
each com of about seven ounces of 
glass; this will convey a correct idea of 
their size and strength. 

Mode of Application.—A piece of lint, four 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
wide, soaked with spirit of wine, is to be 
dropped lighted into the belly of the glass ; 


, | or the soaked lint may first be put into the 


glass, and then lighted bya ®pi 4 (We use 


a piéce of thin copper wire, curved, 
of sufficient | to reach the bottom of 
the glass, with a ion of lint twisted and 


tied on to one end ; this knob of lint is dip- 
ped into spirit and lighted by a taper, and 
with this the soaked lint is inflamed in the 
interior of the glass ; this is the best and 
most elegant method.) When the flame is 
rather declining, (which will be the case in 
about a second after the lint has been light- 
ed,) the mouth of the glase is to be applied 
yew skin, and the glass will fasten imme- 
i ly. ’ 
Having : ied the glass-leech for the 
urpose 0! -cupping, previous to scari- 
Pyne, the lint does not ate to be soaked 
again for the ‘ , but only 
has to be lighted afresh and the mouth of 
the glass applied over the scarified skin, 
when the blood will immediately begin to 
flow and stream down into the belly of the 
glass, not being liable to ulate on the 
|searifications. It is frequently necessary 
ito blow with the mouth into the glass, be- 
fore the lint will light a second time, in con- 
sequence of the want of oxygen; by this 
simple operation the deteriorated air is ex- 
changed for that of the atm b 
The mouths of several of these glasses 
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may be applied elose to each other, the bel- 
lies a side by side, resting on 
oe ning the patient, and requiring no 


other su 

It is Prosemed, that the very superior 
and certain operation of these glasses de- 
pends upon the largeness of the ag which 
is pe a | @ partial vacuum by the rare- 
faction and after-contraction of the con- 
tained air; by the condensation of the ox- 
ygen during the combustion of the spirit, 
which continues for an instant after the ap- 
plication of the glass ; and by the conden- 
sation of the aqueous vapour formed by the 
burning of the spirit of wine. Ifthe mouth 
of any ¢cupping-glass be plunged into water, 
after the interior has been rarefied 
usaal way, the glass will become bout half 
-~ by the pressure of the atmosphere ; 


reebetier glass be large or small. 
hen a four-ounce glass is used, the skin 
forced in at the mouth will re-fill and de- 
stroy the effect of the partial vacuam, four 
times as much as if the cupping-glass had 
been capable of holding sixteen ounces; 
and as the quantity of skin projecting into 
the glass o¢c at least aif an exnae of 
the pressure of the atmos- 
ey atlcdirindicoen When the four- 
lass is first fixed on the skin, as it 
with a sixteen-ounce glass, after 
one ounce and a half of blood had flowed, 
which, with the half-ounce space occupied 
by the skia, would be two ounces, the in- 
terior of esch glass being therefore filled 
th part, When an ounce of 
entered the four-ounce glass, the 
atmospheric effect would be the same as 
when three ounces and a half had flowed 
into the one of sixteen ounces. With one 
ounce of blood, in the four ounce, the same 
effect would be produced by the atmosphere 
as when there wete five ounces and a half 
of blood in the sixteen-ounce glass, and 80 
on in the same proportion. 
From these considerations, confirmed by 
experience, it is obvious that a large cup- 
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ping: oe _ a e from 
the picaion,. cad 
What i 2 ar sally inpatient, @ force dimi- 


ly as the the blood flows into | im 


it,  onwhes ¢ odie isundhe one of 
four ounces taust be removed when it has 
Teceived one ounce and a half of blood. as 


without; but seven or eight ounces: of 

blood will fiow into one of sixteen ounces 

before the atmosphere ceases to be efficient. 
It is evident from the size and shape of 

the gluss-leech, that it may be d be- 

fore the flame is completely exti 

without burning the skin, by which the 
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possible. Another great convenience is, that 
after the scarifications have been made, and 
the proper number of glasses applied, the 
operator may leave the patient to the care 
of any attendant, who may remove the 

glasses when sufficiently filled with blood. 
fthas been found that each glass will draw 
at least five ounces of blood, taking thé 
average of a number of trials. 

These glass-leeches are constantly used in 
the Derbyshire General Infirmary, and are 
highly approved of after several months ex- 
perience. of their superiority over every 
other cupping apparatus, at the same 
time that they act with certainty and ex- 
pedition, the attendance of the operator only 


in the | being necessary to set them on ; they re- 


quire far less ex ess than the common 
cupping-glasses for their successful appli- 
cation. 





DOUBTS ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS. 


Doult the First—Whether the changes 
said to be now contemplated in the disci- 
pline of the Scotch Universities, in regard 
to medical education, deserve to be consi- 
dered as improvements, or to be deprecated 
as tending to render that species of instruc- 


naries as schools of physic ? 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


London, 10th May, 1827. 
Sir,—At a period when a thorough con- 
viction seems to pervade the public mind 
that great changes are wanted in this coun- 
try, whether in to the state of the 
different branches of the medical asion, 
or to medical education itself ; when, by 


sprung up by their own seeking, it must be 
of essential i 


efficient, and to ruin our northern semina- 
ries as schools of physic. The subject, even 
in the shape of doubts, is of fearful interest, 
and I approach it with a speeies of awe, 
Yet I regard the discussion as an impera- 
tive duty. 
In No. 181 of Tar Lancer, you were 
to insert a Letter from me on the 
art of advancing backwards, containing some 
strictures on the origin, object, and proba- 
ble operation of the Royal Commission, 
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ay Bl i to examine into the state 
‘of niversities in Scotland. I perceive 


sive right of 


that in No. 91 of the Edinburgh Medical pursued in the University, and the qualifi- 


and ical Journal for April 1827, just 
‘published, there is an i t article on 
‘medical education, written by Dr. Duncan, 
junior, which bears also upon this subject. 
‘The contents of that paper may be divided 
into two branches ; one i relimi- 
nary education for the medical student, in 
the purport of which I have the pleasure 
; lly to coincide ; the other respecting 

differences between the magistrates of 
Edinburgh and the Senatus Academicus of 
the University, which led to the application 
for the appointment of a Royal mis- 
sion, from the purport of which I have the 
‘misfortane generally to dissent. Respect- 
ing that Commission, it may be proper, be- 
fore I proceed further, to trace its origin 
and object, as deduced from Dr. Duncan’s 
“statements, somewhat more accurately and 
minutely than I was, at the date of my 
former letter, enabled to do. 

Some years ago, upon what grounds I am 
only able to conjecture, a propensity be 
to prevail among the members of the diffe- 
rent medical schools in Scotland and Ire- 
land, to eames Gogeeet of professional 
‘stady for their ical pupils, which, in the 
fotmer country, terminated in the length- 
ened discussion of new statutes to that 
effect. In Edinburgh, the students who had 
already commenced, or were advanced in 
their studies, upon the faith of the existing 
statutes, took the alarm, and w al agita- 
tion prevailed among them. Some, apprehen- 
sive of the retrospective effects of the new 
statutes, withdrew, and went to other 
schools. In order to quiet the minds of the 
rest, it was notified to them that the sta- 
stutes under consideration would not be 
made imperative on such gentlemen as had 
commenced their medical studies previous 
to their publication ; and a declaration was 
aubjoined to them, when published, that 
they were to take effect upon such students 
oily as should subsequently enter on their 
studies. The University of Aberdeen, in 
— their new statutes in 1925, in- 

imated that the ne ary Fagg oe the 

student to be possessed ee of 
A.M. upon commencing his medical studies, 
should not come into full force until 1830. 

In Edinburgh, the Town Council, con- 
sisting of seventeen members chosen from 
the Merchant’s Company, and sixteen from 
the incorporated trades, who are the patrons 
of the University, insisted that, in regard 
t> attendance upon the midwifery class, 
the operation of the new statutes should be 
made retrospective. The Senatus Acade- 
micus adhered to their original resolution ; 
upon which the patrons instituted a suit at 





cations for obtaining degrees, is 
vested in the magistrates. The Sesatus, as 
they say, in order to avoid litigation, soli- 
cited the concurrence of the patrons in an 
“pplication for a royal visitation. This the 
magistrates, not choosing to call in a third 
party, who might trench upon the authority 
of both, very judiciously refused ; upon which 
the Senatus alone petitioned his Majesty, 
who was pleased to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission for visiting the Universities and 
Colleges of Scotland, in nearly the same 
terms as those of the Royal Commission of 
1690. The Senatus now endeavoured to 
prevail on the patrons to submit their diffe- 
rences to the arbitration of the Commis- 
sioners, a proposition which they also wisely, 
in my opinion, rejected. And now the 
University of Edinburgh is suffering by the 
fault of its professors, as’ I must think, 
under the double infliction of a legal pro- 
ceeding to determine existing rights, and a 
Royal Commission with most extensive 
powers. To their own indiscretion, there- 
fore, they will have to look back for the 
source and origin of a process and a tribu- 
nal, each of them of a most formidable de- 
scription, and which, whatever may be their 
other — cannot but terminate in im- 
pairing the ancient authority, the 
respectability and scovensan, elie Cuhwor. 
sity. ‘Tbe Senatus Academicus, if I be not 
widely mistaken, will find, upon reflection, 
a double cause of regret; first, in having 
enacted statutes at best of a very question- 
able ‘nature, in respect to the students, 
which have been the remote cause of plac- 
ing themselves at variance with their pa- 
trons ; and, ly, in order to remove 
this variance, of seeking, in a Royal Com- 
mission, a remedy which may prove to be 
much worse than the disease ; for it may 
very — happen, that instead of their 
own original measures, which frightened 
away the students only partially, the Com- 
mission, according to the fancy of its mem- 
eg: arte 5 to others, which shall have 
the effect of frightening them away totally, 
never, perhaps, to return! “ Rutan 
averni, sed revocare gradum,” &c. It is, in 
my opinion, something beyond a doubt, and 
very nearly approaching a certainty, that if 
_ : tive notions attri to the 
ommissioners, respecting the prelimin 
eddcation of; the credical lent should 
prevail, medical education must suffer, and 
the Universities, as far as that branch of 
study is concerned, decay. And when the 
Commissioners, who have no interests in 
common with the students, the professors, 
the magistrates, or the cities of Scotland, 





law, for having it declared that the exclu-| shall prove by the event, to be wholly mis. 
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taken in their speculations, and the ruin is 
completed, the only consolation will be, 
«« They acted for the best ; who would have 
thought it?” 

T om, u an unbiassed view of the 
whole of this matter, (for I have no personal 
interest, proximate or remote, in the issue) 
most decidedly of opinion, that the Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, in refusing to become 
parties to the act of calling in the extra- 
neous authority of the Royal Commission, 
and to submit their differences to the arbi- 
tration of that body when appointed, con- 
formed alike to the dictates of wisdom and 
of duty. The law suit, which is in progress, 
will best determine the rights which are 
contested ; and the discussion which may 
be expected to arise in the course of it, will 
inform the public correctly respecting the 
merits of the case. Nothing, in my humble 
apprehension, has contributed so much to 
the flourishing condition of the University 
of Edinburgh, for a century, as the circum- 
stance of its patronage being vested in the 
Magistrates or Town Council, whose inte- 
rests are so much identified with those of 
the students, the professors, and the city at 
large ; and if they should have occasionally 
committed an error in judgment, as must 
necessarily have happened, sincevinfallibility 
isnot given even to Magistrates, the gene- 
ral result has shown that they could only 
have been of a trivial kind. ‘The adoption 
of any measures, therefore, by the Senatus 
Academicus, which might have the effect, 
incidentally or through collision, of tranfer- 
ring that patronage to other quarters, would 
be injurious, and much to be deprecated ; 
and a perseverance in them would show that 
particular and individual interests are at 
work, less of those of the Students, 
the University, and the City. In some re- 
spects, as regards the discipline of the Uni- 
versity, even the Professors may have an 
interest quite distinct from the students and 
the public, but the magistrates cannot ; 
they can only fall into the error by mistake. 
The existing constitution of the University 
of Edinburgh, as connected with the patro- 
nage of the magistracy, should therefore, it 
is obvious, be rigidly maintained. How far 
any part of this reasoning will apply to the 
other Universities of Scotland, or in whom 
the patronage is vested, I have not the 
means of correctly knowing; but I trust 
some of your Correspondents in the North 
will avail themselves of the present period 
of discussion and investigation to transmit 
to you useful information on a subject of 
such high importance. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Axntt-Monopotist. 


No. 195. 


PROSECUTION OF MR. COOKE. 


THE LANCET. 
J.ondon, Saturday, May 26, 1827, 


WE must defer our intended notice of Sir 
Astley Cooper's “reptile” speech, at the 
Army Medical Officers’ Widows’ Fund din- 
ner, Mr. Travers’ ‘‘ remarks on carotid aneu- 
tism,”’ Mr. Liston’s “ strictures’’ on the 
same subject inserted at page 230 of this 
day’s Lancer, and Mr. Sleigh’s stinging letter 
to the Governors of St. George’s Hospital, 
proving a loss to the poor of that Institu- 
tion, of the enormous sum of Ninery Taov- 
sanp Pounps, in eight items, until our next 
Number, for the purpose of calling the ate 
tention of the profession to a circumstance 
which immediately concerns their profes- 
sional character, and their feelings as men of 
liberal education and enlarged understand- 
ing. We allude’ to the prosecution, con- 
viction, imprisonment, and fine, of Mr. W1L- 
tram Cooke, a surgeon of Exeter, for 
having caused the removal of the body of 
Elizabeth Taylor from the churchyard of 
Saint David's parish, in that city. 

The following particulars of the trans- 
action are taken from the Morning Herald of 
Friday last :— 


: The King v. William Cooke and Another. 


The Common Senceant, in the absence 

of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, prayed the judgment 

of the Court on the defendant William 

Cooke. - 
Mr. Justice Lirttepare read the notes 
of the trial. This was an indictment against 

the defendant William Cooke, a surgeon, 
and another, for a misdemeanour, in digging 

open a grave in the churchyard of St. 

David's, in the city of Exeter, and taking 

from thence the body of Elizabeth Taylor. 

he trial took place at the last Assizes for 

the city of Exeter, before Mr. Justice Park, 

when the defendants were found guilty. 

There was another indictment against the 

defendants for felony, being charged with 

stealing the clothes in which the body was 

wrapped up. 

The affidavit of the defendant, William 
Cooke, was put in andread. It stated, that 





about a year since, he arrived in this coun- 
R 
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try from Paris, having completed his medi- 
cal studies, and settled himself at Exeter to 

ractise his profession. ‘That being settled 
in Exeter, he commenced a course of public 
lectures on the anatomy of the human frame. 
That he gave notice that on a particular day 
he would give a lecture exclusively upon 
the muscles, and not being able to procure 
a subject for that purpose, he was at last 
obliged to employ the other defendant, 
Yard, to go at night to the churchyard, and 
exhume the body of Elizabeth Taylor, who 
he understood had been just buried. He 
gave Yard the most particular instructions 
to do it with all due regard to decency, 
and not to take away with him any of the 
apparel which might be round the body. 
The body was brought to his house at four 
in the morning, in the most decent manner 
possible, and he told Yard to go back to the 
churchyard and fill up the grave, in order 
that the feelings of any party might not be 
hurt. Yard neglected to do as he had de- 
sired him, and the grave was found open 
next day, which led to the discovery of the 
body in his house. He disclaimed the 
slightest intention, in what he had done, to 
injure or hurt the feelings of any one ; he 
had given every instructions to prevent it, 
and it was not his fault that Yard. had not 
done as he had told him. He had been 
put to great expense to defend this indict- 
ment, and he had been much affected in 
body and mind by these proceedings against 
him. It was a great hardship that a person 
having a liberal education should have been 
obliged to hold up his hand in a Court of 
Justice like'a common felon in consequence 
of this charge, such a proceeding was likely 
to materially injure him in his future pros- 
pects as regarded his profession. He had 
a wife and child dependant on him for sup- 
port, which support was only to be had 
the medium of his professional la- 


rs. 

The affidavit of Mr. John Abernethy, sur- 

eo. was next read ; it stated that the de- 

ant had been a pupil of his; that he had 
Passed the College of Surgeons with great 
credit, and was a man of considerable talent 
and of great humanity. 

The affidavits of Dr. Blackhall and Mr. 
Tucker, of Exeter were read ; they were to 
the same effect as the former. Several other 
similar affidavits were also read. 

Mr. Justice Baytey pronounced the sen- 
tence of the Court to this effect: William 
Cooke, you have been found guilty of that 
which we are bound to consider as a very 
great offence—that of digging open a grave, 
and taking from thence the body of a wo- 
man—an offence not likely to be passed over. 
The Court is in duty bound to respect the 
feelings that the survivors necessarily en- 
tertain for those they have lost, and we are 
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most assuredly bound to give them protec- 
tion, and do every think in our power to 
suppress a practice of thiskind. The Court 
felt great difficulty in their minds, in order 
to prevent the recurrence of this serious 
offence, to abstain from imprisoning you; 
but they feel that you are a person whose 
daily subsistence depends upon the practice 
of the medical profession, and that there are 
other persons, whose interest causes them 
to look up to you for subsistence, as you 
stand in the situation of a husband and fa- 
ther. In this case we do not wish by the 
sentence we SS upon you, that in ex- 
empting you from imprisonment it should 
be made a precedent for future offences 
of this nature, we indeed disclaim any such 
intention. We shall not, therefore, sen- 
tence you to imprisonment. There is this 
also in your case, that you were not only in- 
dicted for the misdemeanour, but also a 
charge of felony preferred against you. It 
was totally impossible for any one who had 
heard the circumstances of this case, to sup- 
pose that you intended to steal the few arti- 
cles of wearing apparel of trifling value, 
which were round the body. You have had 
the affidavits of several highly respectable 
medical men read, giving you avery high 
character for humanity m6 talent, and the 
Court taking all the circumstances of the 
case into due consideration, do order and 
adjudge, that for this offence you pay a fine 
to the King of 100/., and that you remain in 
the custody of the Marshal until that fine 
be paid. 

The defendant was then removed from 
Court in custody. 





It is seldom that we have seen an occur- 
rence more calculated to harass the feelings 
of every liberal mind, than this protracted, 
and, we think, infamous prosecution of Mr, 
Cooke. Here is a man pursued from No- 
vember to May with unrelenting severity, 
merely because he had recourse to a mea- 
sure, by means of which alone any know- 
ledge of his profession could be com- 
municated. Who are the prosecutors in 
this instance? Why, gentry who, ten to 
one, would be the first to institute actions 
against Mr. Cooke, for the purpose of ob- 
taining damages, if that gentleman had 
failed with their precious persons to reduce & 
dislocated limb, detect a fracture, or tie 4 
bleeding vessel. Certain people expect 
that surgeons are to remedy all their 
bodily defects, and relieve them from the 
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FOR TAKING UP A DEAD BODY. 


éonsequences of the most disastrous of 
accidents, whilst they are the first to 
join the clamour of ignorance in denouncing 
aman who laudably endeavours to acquire 
and communicate the best kind of medical 
information, and to punish him for procuring 
the materials whence it can alone be de- 
tived. Had Mr. Cooke, from a lack of sur- 
gical skill, rendered these prosecutors or 
any of their relatives the victims of misery or 
deformity, how loud and bitter would have 
been their complaints! how vigorously would 
they have sought for heavy damages, and have 
punished him for his want of skill! whilst 
they now punish him for endeavouring to 
possess and communicate it! The cant, of 
which we hear so much on these occasions, 
about attachment, respect, and veneration 
for the dead, (as regards the animal frame, ) 
is truly despicable, mere undertaker’s sen- 
timentality. No one more sacredly re- 
gards the memory of the moral reputation of 
our departed brethren than ourselves ; and 
we are at a loss to discover how respect can 
be more effectually displayed towards the 
mere dead body, than by rendering it service- 
able to the living. But it is not now our 
object to expose the absurdities! of the 
arguments (if they can be called such) which 
are urged against human dissections. We are 
addressing ourselves to the Members of the 
Medical Profession, who are already too well 
impressed with the advantages, nay, the 
necessity of the practice, to require any 
further elucidation of its expediency. The 
state of the law, on this subject, is a dis- 
grace to our Statute Book, and a libel on 
the talents of our Government. Had the 
Court of the College of Surgeons used any 
efforts to obtain from Parliament an act to 
legalize the removal of unclaimed bodies 
from our Hospitals, and other public insti- 
tutions, we are confident it would long ago 
have been obtained. From a calculation we 
have been enable to make, we are justified 
in stating, that upwards of One Tuovsanp 
Bopizs might be thus obtained annually; 
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and it is a matter of no small consideration 
to the gpdustrious student, from whose 
pocket$ 0 much is extorted for valueless 
lectures and useless hospital walking, that 
le should receive these bodies free from 
every other charge than that attending their 
removal to the dissecting-rooms. A plan 
similar to this is adopted in Paris, where 
subjects are always procurable in the me- 
dical schools, at from two to six francs 
each. 

Our present law relating to this subject 
is so truly disgraceful and injurious, and 
the difficulties which beset the teachers of 
anatomy sonumerous and perplexing, thatwe 
think it advisable that a public merTinc oF 
THE PROFESSION should be held as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of petitioning Par- 
liament for an Act to render it legal to re- 
move to the dissecting rooms all uNcLaimeD 
dead bodies from either public or private 
institutions. We believe that such a mea- 
sure would receive the strenuous support of 
our present enlightened Government. To 
our College, it is useless to look with the 
expectation of observing any movement 
tending to increase our knowledge, or 
prove in any way beneficial to the pub- 
lic —it stands like a huge and ghastly 
monster at the portals of the Temple of 
Science, and many who would otherwise 
enter, dread an approach to this unsightly 
and hideous beast. Our principal object in 
pointing the attention of the profession to 
the prosecution instituted against Mr. Cooke, 
is to suggest the propriety, we had almost 
said duty, of his brethren, to relieve him; 
as far as it is in their power, from the conse- 
quences of the cruel proceedings, of which 
he has been the innocent victim ; for we 
contend that he has committed no crime, 
on the contrary, we deem his conduct, as 
described in the papers, in ‘every point of 
view as most meritorious, and we cannot 
think that he ought to have been treated as 
a felon, because the man he employed in- 
eaufiously neglected his instructions ; even 
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this poor fellow, however, ought not to be 
forgotten. Let the profession, efore, 
come forward and show the public they 
consider Mr. Cooxe to have quitted the 
Court of King’s Bench with an untarnished 
character ; that his conduct has been praise- 
worthy, and that they are determined that 
he shall suffer no recunrary loss from what 
we conceive a most unjust prosecution. 


Tet it be recollected, that Mr. Cooke in 
his affidavit states, that he has ‘‘ a wirz AND 
curLp entirely depending on his professional 
exertions for support,” a fact, connected as it 
is with the youthfulness of Mr. Cooke, is 
more than sufficient to justify us in believing, 
that we shall not appeal to the profession in 
vain if we solicit them to pay his fine and 
expenses by subscription. There ought to be 
no delay in this matter, for the reader will 
observe that Mr. Cooke left the Court in 
custody; and as it often happens that in 
affairs of this description the completest 
success is not achieved merely because there 
is no person to commence the goodly work, 
we beg leave to state that a book is opened 
at Tae Lancer Orrice, 210 Strand, to re- 
ceive the names of subscribers, and that 
we have commenced by setting down the 
sum of Five Pounds. 


The cash shall be deposited as received, 
in the bank of Messrs. Gosling and Co., 
Fleet Street; the names of subscribers will 
be published in Tue Lancer from time to 
time, and when the subscription is con- 
eluded, an accurate account shall appear 
through the same channel. 





Since writing the above we have received 
the following very sensible letter from Dr. 
Smiru, of Rochester. It is impossible to 


express the shtisfuction we derive from a 
perusal of it, and we beg leave to express 
to Dr. Surra, and his fellow subscribers, 
‘our admiration of their conduct, and to re- 
%urn them our thanks for selecting us as 
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the instrument of their wishes in so worthy 
and noble a cause. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Str,—Some of the medical gentlemen of 
Rochester, Chatham, Strood, and Brompton, 
have given into my hands the sum of 
5l. 17s. 6d., contributed by them towards the 
liquidation of a fine imposed upon Mr. Wil- 
— Cooke, Surgeon, of Exeter, at a late 


They trust, through your means, that their 
example will be followed by their brethren in 
other districts, that Mr. Cooke may not 
sustain that loss which a laudable zeal in his 
profession seems to have brought upon him ; 
and that, by giving a proper publicity to the 
feelings of the medical world on such an oc- 
casion, the legislature may be called upon 
to afford more effectual means for the study 
of a science so replete with advantages to 
mankind in general. 


If you will take charge of the money, and 
will inform me of the best means of re- 
mitting it to you, it shall be most promptly 
attended to. 

I am your obedient servant, 
Joun Wiit1am Sairn, M.D. 


Rochester, May 22, 1827. 





A wew Catholic Chapel is about to be 
opened at Cambridge, in the very centre of 
a Protestant University, and a considerable 
number of converts, it is reported, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to join it. Will 
not this procedure induce the University to 
adopt a more liberal system, and to omit the 
disgraceful practice of requiring a declara- 
tion on oath of a belief in the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England, as a ne- 
cessary step to the obtaining of a medical 
degree? It is now generally understood, 
that the University of Cambridge has be- 
come more enlightened with respect to reli- 
gious bigotry, and that science and liberality 
on the Cam, at least, (whatever they may 
do on the Isis,) are marching band in 
hand. 
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Excerpta quadam ex literis amicorum, subinde, 
observationibus. 

After removal, leeches are commonly 
sprinkled with a profusion of salt, and put 
into cold water. A correspondent advises 
the following, and, as we think, reasonable 
practice : 

« Let a very small portion of salt,” he 
says, ‘‘ be applied to the head of the leech, 
just enough to assist the commencement of 
its vomit, and in five or six minutes after- 
wards immerse it gently in water more than 
blood warm. Allow it to cleanse itself, 
changing the water frequently. This at- 
tention should be followed up for an hour, 
strictly regarding the temperature of the 
water, when the leech will be so thorough! 
restored and animated, that if permitted, it 
will greedily perform its operation again.” 

The patients of the Westminster Infir- 
mary for diseases of the eye, are ordered to 
attend on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, and, though coming from Kilburn, 
Paddington, Chelsea, and other places in 
the environs of town, are frequently obliged 
to return without the sought advice. Dr. 
Forbes examines about a third of 150 of 
these poor creatures, the rest are to be seen 
by Mr. Guthrie, who does not arrive till 
half past twelve o'clock, and sometimes not 
at all; and there does not appear to be any 
efficient house surgeon to act in his ab- 
sence. It is sad work. 


Little Brodie has written acircular to the 
Governors of St. George’s Hospital, in fa- 
vour of the prickly Rose. The one which 
we have before us, addressed to a noble- 
man, in five lines contains two grammatical 
blunders, and something else that we shall 
not mention. 


*“ Will you inform your readers,” says a 
Correspondent, (Chirurgus,) ‘‘ of the cause 
of Sir Everard Home’s retirement now, since 
it is notorious that he has done uo (efficient) 
daty for fifteen years, aud has had an assist- 
ant.” Done no duty for fifteen years! Has 
he not virtually elected all the present sur- 
geons! Crammed them down the throats 





of the blockhead governors? What more 
would our Correspondent have. Mr. Rose’s 
election is “‘ a job.”—Home and Gunning, 
beyond all doubt, are both interested in the 
pupils’ money, though they have ceased to 
be surgeons to St. George’s Hospital. 


A “Pupil of Bartholomew's” complains of 
not being admitted to the ground floor of the 
Hunterien Museum till‘the hour of two. It 
is passing strange, that this corporate body 
of surgeons should allow, or order, their 
porter to impose restraints on their mem- 
bers. Has our Correspondent signed the 
Petition against them ? , 


How can ‘“‘ An Advocate for New Regu- 
tions” suppose that Bobby Keate could 
have had any “ efficient reason” for the 
disapprobation which he expressed on seeing 
a few pupils from other hospitals assembled 
at St. George’s on a late occasion, other 
than, to use a vulgar phrase, his lack of the 
tippery? The tippery is the sine qué non at 
St. George’s, and the worst of it is, that 
the pupil gets nothing after all. 


The late regulation of the College of Sur- 
geons, in respect of lectures on midwifery, 


‘is of a piece with the entire conduct of that 


odious and ignorant body. We disapprove 
altogether of the certificate system, think- 
ing that a man ought to stend upon his 
merits, and not upon the fallacious testi- 
monies of the too often ignorant patch- 
work makers of lectures and juvenile pro- 
fessors of the art of puffing, picking and 
stealing, for so in truth itis. A gentleman 
of great respectability in the profession, 
who, during a long life has had some twenty 
or thirty apprentices, not long ago assured 
us, that the most stupid man of the lot, 
(indeed, we knew him, and cen vouch for his 
being a blockhead,) was a lecturer a few 
years ago in this metropolis, and enjoying the 
usual quantum of reputation. He has long 
since mingled withthe general practitioners, 
and among that respectable body is never 
heard of. Yet this is the system to which 
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the College basely panders. We agree with 
“ Junius” that the law is unnecessary— 
that it is unjust and derogatory to the trug 
dignity of the College.—A nother Correspon- 
dent observes, that the practice of lecturing 
on midwifery, to a mixed class of males and 
females, is attended with much inconve- 


nience. We should think so. 


A Student of Edinburgh, who complains 
of the irony and the remarks of Scotus, 
should recollect, that he being in London 
and the latter at Edinburgh, may account 
for the descrepancy of opinion which seems 
to exist between them, as to the scarcity 
or not of subjects at the northern school. 
With regard to his observations on the fra- 
ternity of Surgeon’s-square, we can only 
say, that we have a great respect for some 
of the parties, and that we do not think the 
remarks of Scotus quite so sweeping as he. 
All general statements must be taken cum 
grano salis, in the scale of comparison. 


Mr. Stafford Smith, of Cambridge, com- 
municates a most severe and obstinate case 
of constipation, the substance of which is as 
follows :— 

A child, nine years of age, was brought 
to him by the mother, who said, that of late 
the child’s bowels had become very costive, 
and requested some aperient medicine. 
Fifteen grains of jalap were administered 
without effect, and on the following day @ 
similar quantity. Various other purgatives 
were had recourse to, with no very satis- 
factory result for about a fortnight, when 
the bowels were brought again to a 
mode of action, and the child did well. Mr, 
Smith says, ‘‘ If I mistake not, the quantity 
of calomel exhibited in this time, was 2795 
pains, which, so far from exciting ptya- 

ism, did not perceptibly affect the gums of 
the child. In addition to this active remedy, 
98 grains of scammony, 9 grains of jalap, 
104 oz. of castor oil, besides three or four 
ounces of tincture of senna were taken, be- 
fore the constipation and pain could be ef- 
fectually relieved, and the bowels restored 
to their usual regularity. It would appear 
also, that 70} grains of antimonial powder, 
ge a grates of colenn: Seem ini 
during the period above mentioned.” 


Mr. Smith asks why the evacuations pre- 
sented so perfectly a green colour ? In reply 
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to which, we are not aware that any satis- 
factory answer can be given in the present 
state of our information, It might not be 
amiss to state here, that in some cases which 
we have recently seen, we have found friction 
on the abdomen a most effectual source of 
relief ; and in very obstinate cases, in which 
the contents of the rectum were almost of 
the colour and consistence of half baked 
clay, the abdomen greatly distended, and 
the child in much pain, we have succeeded 
in removing the obstruction by means of 
enemas, and by rubbing the abdomen with 
castor oil, to one ounce of which, two drops 
of croton oil were added ; friction appears to 
be of essential service in these cases. 


The following statement has been sent to 
us by Mr. Row ey, of the Berough of South- 
wark. 


« The case of dry gangrene related in the 
194th Number of Tux Lancer, p. 224, was 
under my treatment in St, Saviour’s Work- 
house for ten weeks, and certainly there 
was no poultice or lotion applied. 

‘I consider that when the tion 
takes place, the discharge from the living 
surface will rapidly exhaust the patient ; 
and with that idea, I ordered the dead por- 
tion to be kept dry with hair powder, and 
when the woman was sent to the hospital, 
she was not in that weak condition that you 
would imagine from the nature of the case,” 
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To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 
S1r,—Among other 


"2a: > cies 
into which Mr. Bracy Clark, beg pardon, 
the reviewer of Mr. Coleman’s work, has 
fallen, quite unwittingly, no doabt, are the 
following :—He states at page 180, ‘“‘ Now 
we can assert it as a fact, that if this ( 
College principle of shoeing) ever was 
case, it is not so now, there being na 
in the service that is shod upon the principles of 
the , which are those of jrog- , 
&c. And again, at 183, ** 
one pupil of the h he (Mr. Coleman) 
has taught, can now be found 
these doctrines, (frog- ») as every 

egi service can bear witness.”” 


yy eeteatr 
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tinue to hold, the situation of Senior Veteri- 


Surgeon, in the Regiment of Artillery, 

dureg the ot fro of which 5 th bo 

* -pressure”’ as n, 
are ra be at the present day, practised with 
results teo beneficial and notorious to admit 
of any doubt or dispute among impartial and 
candid inquirers after truth ; and I may add, 
that I know no dragoon Veterinary Sur- 
geon, (and Iam acquainted with several,) 
who shoes his regiment on other principles. 

It may be worth while to inform you also, 
“that not one pupil of the hundreds he 
(Mr. Coleman) has taught, can be found 
practising’ the doctrines promulgated b 
your reviewer, as every private, public, an 
army forger in the kingdom, (Mr. Bracy 
Clark’s excepted,) can bear witness. 

Ifyou prefer fact to assersion, or truth 
to falsehood, you -will not hesitate to give 
this letter a place in “Tue Lancet.” 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient Sevant, 
Joun Percivat, 
Senior V. S. Royal Artill, 


Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich, 
May, 15. 


As we are anxious that our readers should 
receive correct information on every subject 
discussed in the pages of this Journal, we 
have thought it a duty to insert the above 
letter, and shall take the liberty of offering 
& few comments.on the matter to which it 
yelates; and firat we can assure Mr. Per- 
ctvax, that if his ‘‘ pressure” be as inappli- 
cable to the frog as his guess isto the name 
of the ‘* reviewer” of Mr. Coleman’s toad- 
like quarto, that we have much reason, for 
congratulating the horses of the Artillery 
Corps, at Woolwich. In the notices to 
correspondents of our last, we took the 
liberty to ask Mr. Percival “ how he effected 
frog-pressure,” to which he replies in a 
note, “ the question at issue is not how frog 
pressure is effected, but simply whether it 
is or is not practised in the Artillery and 
Cavalry services ;” Mr. P. adds “any day 
it may be convenient to you to come to 
Woolwich, I will demonstrate to you that 
such is the practice in the former ; and after 
that I will take steps to show to what ex- 
tent it prevails in the letter.” 

Previously to receiving this note, we re- 





quested a friend to visit the Artillery Corps, 
for the purpose of inspecting the “ frog 
pressure” machinery, and of the results of 
his investigation we shall speak hereafter. 

Pursuing, therefore, our first view . of 
the subject, which actual observation has 
confirmed, we shall presently prove the 
truth of the position, “ that no regiment in 
the British service is shod upon Mr. Cole- 
man’s principles of frog-pressure.” 

It is one thing to say that such princi- 
ples are intended to he practised, and 
another to show that they are really adopted ; 
or, to continue the quotation in our Review, 
where it becomes definite, which Mr. Per- 
cival prudently avoids, ‘ these principles of 
frog-pressure, to be carried into real effect, 
would require a thin heeled shoe, as pro- 
posed by its inventor, La Fosse, who himself 
afterwards abandoned it, nor was it ever 
after resumed in France.” Very well! 
Now if this, the Professor’s thin-heeled 
shoe, three times as thick at the toe as at 
the heels, or any other direct frog-pressure 
agent, the patent artificial frog, the patent frog 
bar, or spit bar shoes, ifany of these are actually 
worn by all the horses in the artillery corps 
at Woolwich, then it must be admitted as 
direct evidence of what we knew before, 
that these shoes are used, notwithstand- 
ing their manifold disadvantages ; but that 
this is not the case is scarcely credible, 
after such a formal declaration of principle. 
But Mr. Percival uses level shoes, and merely 
professes the doctrines of frog pressure, and 
is really only giving to this organ, as far as 
shoeing can permit, what Mr. B. Clark 
allows to be proper and necessary, “ such a 
moderate share of pressure as it receives in 
its natural state,” and by no means fulfil- 
ing these absurd opinions of the Professor, 
to the extent in which they are taught in 
his works and lectures. It is not meant to 
assert, that such things are never put on at 
Woolwich, but from our Friend’s inspection 
we know, that by far the greater part of the 
Artillery Corps are shod without any devia- 
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this poor fellow, however, ought not to be 
forgotten. Let the profession, therefore, 
come forward and show the public that they 
consider Mr. Cooxe to have quitted the 
Court of King’s Bench with an untarnished 
character ; that his conduct has been praise- 
worthy, and that they are determined that 
he shall suffer no recuntary loss from what 
we conceive a most unjust prosecution. 


Tet it be recollected, that Mr. Cooke in 
his affidavit states, that he has ‘a wire AND 
cniLp entirely depending on his professional 
exertions for support,” a fact, connected as it 
is with the youthfulness of Mr. Cooke, is 
more than sufficient to justify us in believing, 
that we shall not appeal to the profession in 
vain if we solicit them to pay his fine and 
expenses by subscription. There ought to be 
no delay in this matter, for the reader will 
observe that Mr. Cooke left the Court in 
custody ; and as it often happens that in 
affairs of this description the completest 
success is not achieved merely because there 
is no person to commence the goodly work, 
we beg leave to state that a book is opened 
at Tue Lancer Orrice, 210 Strand, to re- 
ceive the names of subscribers, and that 
we have commenced by setting down the 
sum of Five Pounds. 


The cash shall be deposited as received, 
in* the bank of Messrs. Gosling and Co., 
Fleet Street; the names of subscribers will 
be published in Tne Lancer from time to 
time, and when the subscription is con- 
cluded, an accurate account shall appear 


through the same channel. 


Since writing the above we have received 
the following very sensible letter from Dr. 
Sairu, of Rochester. It is impossible to 
express the satisfuction we derive from a 
perusal of it, and we beg leave to express 
to Dr. Surru, and his fellow subscribers, 
our admiration of their conduct, and to re- 
turn them our thanks for selecting us as 


OF MR. COOKE. 


the instrument of their wishes in so worthy 
and noble a cause. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—Some of the medical gentlemen cf 
Rochester, Chatham, Strood, and Brompton, 
have given into my hands the sum of 
5l. 17. 6d., contributed by them towards the 
liquidation of a fine imposed upon Mr. Wii- 
liam Cooke, Surgeon, of Exeter, at a late 
trial. 

They trust, through your means, that their 
example will be followed by their brethren in 
|other districts, that Mr. Cooke may not 
sustain that loss which a laudable zeal in his 
| profession seems to have brought upon him ; 
| and that, by giving a proper publicity to the 

feelings of the medical world on such an oc- 
lendions the legislature may be called upon 
|to afford more effectual means for the study 

of a science so replete with advantages to 
mankind in general. 

If you will take charge of the money, and 
will inform me of the best means of re- 
mitting it to you, it shall be most promptly 
attended to. 





I am your obedient servant, 
Joun Wiittam Smira, M.D. 


Rochester, May 22, 1827. 





A xew Catholic Chapel is about to be 
opened at Cambridge, in the very centre of 
a Protestant University, and a considerable 
number of converts, it is reported, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to join it. Will 
not this procedure induce the University to 
adopt a more liberal system, and to omit the 
| disgraceful practice of requiring a declara- 
tion on oath of a belief in the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England, as a ne- 


cessary step to the obtaining of a medical 





degree? It is now generally understood, 
that the University of Cambridge has be- 


come more enlightened with respect to reli- 





gious bigotry, and that science and liberality 


| on the Cam, at least, (whatever they may 


|do on the Isis,) are marching hand in 


hand. 
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EXCERPTA. 


Excerpta yuadam er literis amicorum, subinde, 
observationibus. 


After removal, leeches are commonly 
sprinkled with a profusion of salt, and put 
into cold water. A correspondent advises 
the following, and, as we think, reasonable 
practice : 

“Let a very small portion of salt,” he 
says, ‘‘ be applied to the head of the leech, 
just enough to assist the commencement of 
its vomit, and in five or six minutes after- 
wards immerse it gently in water more than 
blood warm. Allow it to cleanse itself, 
changing the water frequently. This at- 
tention should be followed up for an hour, 
strictly regarding the temperature of the 
water, when the leech will be so thoroughly 
restored and animated, that if permitted, it 
will greedily perform its operation again.” 


The patients of the Westminster Iniir- | 


mary for diseases of the eye, are ordered to 
attend on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, and, though coming from Kilburn, 
Paddington, Chelsea, and other places in 
the environs of town, are frequently obliged 
to return without the sought advice. Dr. 
Forbes examines about a third of 150 of 
these poor creatures, the rest are to be seen 
by Mr. Guthrie, who does not arrive till 
half past twelve o'clock, and sometimes not 
at all ; and there does not appear to be any 
efficient house surgeon to act in his ab- 


sencee It is sad work. 


Little Brodie has written a circular to the 
Governors of St. George's Hospical, in fa- 
vour of the prickly Rose. The one which 
we have before us, addressed to a noble- 
man, in five lines contains two grammatical 
blunders, and something else that we shall 


not mention. 


“Will you inform your readers,” says a 
Correspondent, (Chirurgus,) ‘‘ of the cause 


2ho 


of the blockhead governors? What more 
would our Correspondent have. Mr"Rose’s 
election is “a job.”—Home and Gunning, 
beyond all doubt, are both interested in the 
pupils’ money, though they have ceased to 
be surgeons to St. George’s Hospital. 


A “Pupil of Bartholomew's” complains of 
not being admitted to the ground floor of the 
It 
is passing strange, that this corporate body 


Hunterian Museum till the hour of two. 


of surgeons should allow, or order, their 
porter to impose restraints on their mem- 
bers. Has our Correspondent signed the 


| Petition against them? 


How can ‘* An Advocate for New Regu- 
tions’ suppose that Bobby Keate could 

wwe had any “ efficient reason” for the 
disapprobation which he expressed on seeing 
a few pupils from other hospitals assembled 
at St. George’s on a late occasion, other 
than, to use a vulgar phrase, his lack of the 
tippery? The tippery is the sine qué non at 
St. George's, and the worst of it is, that 


| the pupil gets nothing after all. 


The late regulation of the College of Sur- 





geons, in respect of lectures on midwifery, 


jis of a piece with the entire conduct of that 


| 


| odious and ignorant body. We disapprove 


| altogether of the certificate system, think- 
ing that a man ought to stand upon his 


merits, and not upon the fallacious testi- 


jmonies of the too often ignorant patch- 
| work makers of lectures and juvenile pro- 
|fessors of the art of puffing, picking and 
ls 
lof great respectability in the profession, 
| 


. . . eh. 
tealing, for so in truth itis. A gentlemen 


who, during a long life has had some twenty 
\or thirty apprentices, not long ago assured 
jus, that the most stupid man of the lot, 


| (indeed, we knew him, and can vouch for his 
| 


of Sir Everard Home's retirement now, since being a blockhead,) was a lecturer a few 
it is notorious that he has done no (efficient) | years ago in this metropolis, and enjoying the 
duty for fifteen years, and has had an assist- | usual quantum of reputation. 
Done no duty for fifteen years ! Has | since mingled withthe general practitioners, 


He has long 
ant.” 
. | . 
he not virtually elected all the present sur-|and among that respectable body is never 


geons! Crammed them down the throats/heard of. Yet this is the system to which 
' 
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the College basely panders. We agree with 
* Junius” that the law is unnecessary— 
that it is unjust and derogatory to the true 
dignity of the College.— Another Correspon- 
dent observes, that the practice of lecturing 
on midwifery, to a mixed class of males and 
females, is attended with much inconve- 


nience. We should think so. 


A Student of Edinburgh, who complains 
of the irony and the remarks of Scotus, 
should recollect, that he being in London 
and the latter at Edinburgh, may account 
for the descrepancy of opinion which seems 
to exist between them, as to the scarcity 
or not of subjects at the northern school. 
With regard to his observations on the fra- 
ternity of Surgeon’s-square, we can only 
say, that we have a great respect for some 
of the parties, and that we do not think the 
remarks of Scotus quite so sweeping as he. 
All general statements must be taken cum 
grano salis, in the scale of comparison. 


Mr. Stafford Smith, of Cambridge, com- 
municates a most severe and obstinate case 
of constipation, the substance of which is as 
follows :— 


A child, nine years of age, was brought 
to him by the mother, who said, that of late 
the child's bowels had become very costive, 
and requested some aperient medicine. 
Fifteen grains of jalap were administered 
without effect, and on the following day a 
similar quantity. Various other purgatives 
were had recourse to, with no very satis- 
factory result for about a fortnight, when 
the bowels were brought again to a regular 
mode of action, and the child did well. Mr. 
Smith says, ‘ If | mistake not, the quantity 
of calomel exhibited in this time, was ¢794 
grains, which, so far from exciting ptya- 
lism, did not perceptibly affect the gums of 
the child. In addition to this active remedy, 
98 grains of scammony, 9 grains of jalap, 
104 oz. of castor oil, besides three or four 
ounces of tincture of senna were taken, be- 
fore the constipation and pain could be ef- 
fectually relieved, and the bowels restored 
to their usual regularity, It would appear 
also, that 704 grains of antimonial powder, 
and 75 grains of opium, were administered 
during the period above mentioned.” 


Mr. Smith asks why the evacuations pre- 
sented so perfectly a green colour ? Ja reply 


v. FROG PRESSURE. 


to which, we are not aware that any satis. 
factory answer can be given in the present 
state of our information, It might not be 
amiss to state here, that in some cases which 
we have recently seen, we have found friction 
on the abdomen a most effectual source of 
relief ; and in very obstinate cases, in which 
the contents of the rectum were almost of 
the colour and consistence of half baked 
clay, the abdomen greatly distended, and 
the childin much pain, we have succeeded 
in removing the obstruction by means of 





}enemas, and by rubbing the abdomen with 
castor oil, to one ounce of which, two drops 
| of croton oil were added ; friction appears to 
be of essential service in these cases. 


The following statement has been sent to 
us by Mr. Row ey, of the Borough of South- 
| wark. 


| “ The case of dry gangrene related in the 
; 194th Number of Tux Lancer, p. 224, was 
under my treatment in St. Saviour’s Work- 
house for ten weeks, and certainly there 
was no poultice or lotion applied, 

**L consider that when the separation 
takes place, the discharge from the living 
surface will rapidly exhaust the patient ; 
and with that idea, I ordered the dead por- 
tion to be kept dry with hair powder, and 
when the woman was sent to the hospital, 
she was not in that weak condition that you 
would imagine from the nature of the case,” 





EXPANSION SHOE UY, FROG-PRESSURE. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin,—Among other trifling inaccuracies 
into which Mr. Bracy Clark,—1 beg pardon, 
}the reviewer of Mr. Coleman’s work, has 
fallen, quite unwittingly, no doubt, are the 
| SBowing :—He states at page 180, “* Now 

we can assert it as a fact, that if this (the 
College principle of shoeing) ever was the 
case, it is not so now, there being no Regiment 
in the service that is shod upon the principles of 
the College, which are those of frog-pressure,” 
&e. And again, at page 183, “‘ and that not 
one pgpil of the hundreds he (Mr. Coleman) 
has taught, can now be found practising 
these doctrines, (frog-pressure,) as every 
oo in the service can bear witness.” 
have now held for thirty years, and con- 
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tinue to hold, the situation of Senior Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, in the Regiment of foto, 
during the whole of which time, *‘ the o 
prineiple of frog-pressure”’ has been, and 
continues to be at the present day, practised with 
results teo beneficial and notorious to admit 
of any doubt or dispute among impartial and 
candid inquirers after truth ; and I may add, 
that I know no dragoon Veterinary Sur- 
geon, (and Iam acquainted with several,) 
who shoes his regiment on other principles. 
It may be worth while to inform you also, 
“that not one pupil of the hundreds he 
(Mr. Coleman) has taught, can be found 
practising” the doctrines promulgated by 
your reviewer, as every private, public, and 
army forger in the kingdom, (Mr. Bracy 
Clark’s excepted, ) can bear witsess. 
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quested a friend to visit the Artillery Corps, 
for the purpose of inspecting the “‘ frog 
pressure” machinery, and of the results of 
his investigation we shall speak hereafter. 
Pursuing, therefore, our first view of 
the subject, which actual observation has 
confirmed, we shall presently prove the 
trath of the position, ‘‘ that no regiment in 
the British service is shod upon Mr. Cole- 


man’s principles of frog-pressure.”” 


It is one thing to say that such princi- 


ples are intended to he practised, and 





another to show that they are really adopted ; 


If you prefer fact to assersion, or truth | or, to continue the quotation in our Review, 


to falsehood, you will not hesitate to give 
this letter a place in “‘ Tue Lancer.” 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient Sevant, 
Joux Pencivat, 
Senior V. S. Royal Artill. 


Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich, 
May, 15. 


As we are anxious that our readers should 
receive correct information on every subject 
discussed in the pages of this Journal, we 
have thought it a duty to insert the above 
letter, and shall take the liberty of offering 
a few comments on the matter to which it 
relates; and first we can assure Mr. Per- 
crvat, that if his “‘ pressure” be as inapph- 
cable to the frog as his guess is to the name 
of the “‘ reviewer” of Mr. Coleman’s toad- 
like quarto, that we have much reason for 
congratulating the horses of the Artillery 
Corps, at Woolwich. In the notices to 
correspondents of our last, we took the 
liberty to ask Mr. Percival “ how he effected 
frog-pressure,”” to which he replies in a 
note, “ the question at issue is not how frog 
pressure is effected, but simply whether it 
is or is not practised in the Artillery and 
Cavalry services ;” Mr. P. adds “ any day 
it may be convenient to you to come to 
Woolwich, I will demonstrate to you that 
such is the practice in the former; and after 
that I will take steps to show to what ex- 
tent it prevails in the latter.” 

Previously to receiving this note, we re- 


where it becomes definite, which Mr. Per- 
| cival prudently avoids, ‘‘ these principles of 
frog-pressure, to be carried into real effect, 
would require a thin heeled shoe, as pro- 
posed by its inventor, La Fosse, who himself 
jafterwards abandoned it, nor was it ever 
in France.” 


jafter resumed Very well! 


| Now if this, the Professor's thin-heeled 


| shoe, three times as thick at the toe as at 
| the heels, or any other direct frog-pressure 
agent, the patent artificial frog, the patent frog 
bar, or spit bar shoes, ifany of these are actually 
worn by all the horses in the artillery corps 
at Woolwich, then it must be admitted as 
direct evidence of what we knew before, 
that these shoes are used, notwithstand- 
ing their manifold disadvantages ; but that 
this is not the case is scarcely credible, 
after such a formal declaration of principle. 
But Mr. Percival uses /evel shoes, and merely 
professes the doctrines of frog pressure, and 
is really only giving to this organ, as far as 
shoeing can permit, what Mr. B. Clark 
allows to be proper and necessary, “ such a 
moderate share of preasure as it receives in 
its natural state,” and by no means fulfil- 
ing these absurd opinions of the Professor, 
to the extent in which they are taught ia 
his works and lectures. It is not meant to 
assert, that such things are never put on at 
Woolwich, but from our Friend’s inspection 
we know, that by far the greater part of the 
Artillery Corps are shod without any devia- 
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and importance of appointing to a situation 
of such interest and responsibility, some 
person of acknowledged eminence, who will 
do credit to the rising fame and reputation 
of the Glasgow College. I am aware that 
the appointment belongs to the Crown, but 
in the present crisis of public affairs it is 
matter of doubt whether the Duke of Mon- 
trose, who is Chancellor of the University, 
| and from whom all the recent appointments 


passionate sympathy for the suffering which _ have emanated, will be allowed to nominate 
none of his plaus will prevent, or because it | to this situation, or whether the power shall 
be retained by the Ministers of the Crown, 
setter |and thus made subservient to their political 
the professor ; in either case, we can only | influence. It is generally believed, however, 
lament that there is one veterinary surgeon | that no person has as yet received & pro- 
And. withal, | ™% of the gift, and there is therefore con- 
And, withal, | siderable doubt as to who is likely to prove 
Mr. Percival is so blinded by partiality | the successful candidate. We have been told 
| that Montrose declines, since he has ceded 
, | the situation in his Majesty's household, to 
pressure, he himself cannot generally prac-| ask » favour of the present Administration, 
tise it, and attacks our general position, | but that he expects, as head of the College, 
| that this will be given to him unsolicited, 
| otherwise he resigns the office of Chan- 


’ : : ’ . | "=". « . 
man’s principles,’ merely because, incom- | cellor. This can be a matter, I conceive, 


pliance with this exploded nonsense, he | of very little moment, so far as regards the 
| selection of a properly qualified individual ; 
| but it will no doubt affect, very materially, 
We apprehend that some time will elapse be- | the success of various candidates who have 
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tion in principle from the common shoe. 
What then becomes of this boasted principle, 
so ** notoriously beneficial?” if it is not good 
in general, it is good for nothing, and if 
Mr. Percival sometimes gently squeezes 
the frogs of horses committed to his care, 
either out of sincere kindness and com- 





is his wish to please his friend and patron 


so lost in this delusive folly. 


as not to see, that while advocating frog- 


** that no regiment is shod upon Mr. Cole 


, 


himself occasienally uses these fanciful shoes. 


fore this subject can be set at rest, mean: 


while we assure Mr. Percival, that we 


have carefully investigated both the works | 


of Mr. Coleman and of Mr. Bracy Clark, | 


and we do not hesitate to own ourselves as 
the decided disciples of the doctrines of the 
latter gentleman, whose principles of shoe- 
ing as described in his work on the expan- 
sion shoe, we are of opinion, embrace all 
the philosophical principles of the art. 
our next we shall revert to the subject. 





MEDICAL SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


I nrsoice to find in two late Numbers of 
your extensively circulated and admirably 
conducted Journal, allusion made to the 
vacant Chair of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in this University. The interest 
which you take in every thing that regards 
the respectability, welfare, and improve- 
ment of your profession, and the manly and | 
uncompromising epirit which you have so 
uniformly evinced, induce me to cherish the 
hope, that your exertions will be devoted 
on the present occasion in holding up to the 
profession, and public at large, the necessity 


en laying trains for years past to acquire 
the smile and favour of a person who, 
from the unexpected change in public af- 
fairs, may now be unable to yield them 
assistance, or favour their darling and am- 
bitious pretensions. I must do the Duke 
of Montrose the credit of having generally 
displayed an anxiety jn filling the vacant 
medical chairs of this college by men of 
distinguished eminence, and that the fame 
and celebrity of the University have been 
increased by all his recent appointments, 
with only one exception, which I need 
hardly particularise. But it has also been 
notorious, that politics, in which his Grace 
has been long a decided partisan, have been 
frequently made the test of a man’s pre- 
tensions to professional advancement. The 
political fuith and belief of the candidate 
require first to be ascertained, and if these 
are sound and genuine, then his professional 
talents become an object of secondary con- 
sideration. ‘This is a state of matters which 
is highly to be deprecated ; it is apt to en- 
gender in the minds of the young and am- 
bitious members of the protession, a syco- 
phantic subserviency to the dispensers of 
the ‘* leaves and fishes,” and to kindle a sec- 
tarian zeal in political affairs, too powerfully 
calculated, I am afraid, to debase and injure, 
not only the individuals themselves who 
meke it the stepping-stone to their ambition, 
but also to affect, in no trivial degree, the 
credit and character of a highly-useful and 
important profession. This is no chimerical 
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statement ; and it is matter of regret that their pretensions to such an important situ- 
any thing but learning and talent should be ‘ation, it would tend to allay the anxiety 
allowed to influence decisions of such ac- which is here generally felt on this subject. 
knowledged importance. I care not from | The chair certainly holds out, to an able 
what part of the other kingdoms the suc- | physician, considerable inducements in a 
cessful candidate comes, nor whether he be | pecuniary point of view; it will yield him 
Whig or Tory, if he be an accomplished | at least 80/. per annum, including salary, 
physician, well versed in the literature of | independent of a free house, exemption from 
-his profession, and capable of imparting to | taxes, share in the fees for degrees in medi- 
others, in an easy and agreeable manner, | cine and surgery, and various other per- 
the information with which his own mind quisites. He will readily obtain the situa- 
ought to be stored. It may be proper to tion of one of the physicians to the In- 
state, in confirmation of the above remarks, | firmary, be entitled to lecture on clinical 
a fact which shows, unequivocally, the in- | medicine, and if he be anxious to obtain a 
fluence attached to party politics in this| share of practice as a physician, and his 
College, and to which you, and others at a; manners be agreeable and conciliatory, he 
distance, may be strangers. On consulting | can have little difficulty in realizing from 
the University calendar, you will find all | 1500/.to 2000l.a year, from this source alone. 
the medical teachers Professors, except|Such being the inducements, and as the 
one gentleman, who has held for nearly thirty | situation is one of public trust and acknow- 
years the situation of Lecturer on Materia | ledged importance, it is neither presumptive 
Medica, an inferior place, neither entitling | nor illiberal, publicly to canvass the qualifi- 
him to salary nor any participation in Col- | cations of the respective candidates. All the 
lege affairs. During that period four Re-| gentlemen whose names you mentioned in 
gius Professorships in medicine have been | Number 191 of Tur Lancer,are known to be 
instituted, yet the name of Dr. Millar has candidates, and there are others whom you 
been purposely omitted, because his politi-| have omitted. Dr. Gregory of London, 
cal sentiments were known to be at variance | Dr. Carson of Liverpool, Drs. Millar and 
with those of the ruling party in the Col- | Whitson of Glasgow, Dr. Blundell, who has 
lege. This gentleman is universally ac-| just now graduated in Glasgow, and is, I 
knowledged to be one of the most accom- | believe, from London, and a Dr. Badham of 
plished, learned, and successful teachers of | London, are all publicly talked of; the latter 
this school, and his extensive practical ac-| gentleman is, at present, said to be the 
quirements, and general eminence and re- | Chancellor's favourite. Of the most dis- 
spectability as a physician, deservedly en- | tinguished and deserving of the Glasgow 
title him to any preferment which the Uni- candidates, [ have already expressed my 
versity can bestow, and which the paltry | opinion. Dr. Nimmo, whom you formerly 
motives above referred to have alone pre- announced, is a respectable practitioner in 
vented him from obtaining. I am glad to| this city; but many seem to doubt whether 
learn that he is a candidate for the vacant} this medical school would be enhanced by 
chair of medicine ; and the majcrity of the | his accession to the Chair ; his talents are, 
profession in this quarter are disposed to| however, by no means contemptible, yet 
view his claims and talents for this important | they want that distinguished caste which is 
situation as superior to any of the others who | considered essential. He is said to be more 
have as yet been named. It is to be hoped, | deeply versed in chemistry than in medi- 
therefore, that the unfounded prejudices|cine. Dr. Whitson is a graduate of this 
which have been permitted to retard his ad- | College, a preacher in the kirk of Scotland, 
vancement, will now give way before the and nephew of the late Dr. Freer. He read 
march of liberal and enlightened sentiments, | his uncle’s lectures, during the last two ses- 
by which it is expected the policy of the | sions, verbatim et literatim; and upon bis pre- 
country, and the College, will, in future, be | tensions I can speak more decidedly, as [ 
distinguished. At least, if Dr. Millar is| attended his lectures during the session 
not successful in his present application, | 1825, 6. He never will make even an 
we anticipate his speedy nomination as a ordinary lecturer. This was the univer- 
Regius Professor of Materia Medica, and|sal opinion of my fellow-students, and 
thus placed on a level with the rest of his the same sentiments obtained during the 
brethren, and the present painful and un-/| session which has now closed. Yet J was 
seemly anomaly for ever removed from thie | surprised to learn, a few days ago, that an 
calendar of the University. I am not suffi-| M.D., who lives at no great distance from 
ciently acquainted with the London candi- | the walls of the College, a man of some little 
dates, to be able to offer any comments on | notoriety in his way, fond of emerging from 
their respective qualifications ; but if this in- | obscurity, as the patron and supporter of a 
formation could be furnished through the | kindred spirit, formed a coalition with Dr. 
medium of Tur Laxcer, by which a fair} Whitson, got up a petition in his behalf, 
and candid estimate might be formed of | and was active in procuring students to sign 
‘ 
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it! This, of course, will be ted to 
the patron in the Doctor's bebalf, unless the 
gentleman's native modesty induce him to 
lock it up in the cabinet which contains his 
uncle’s will, and preserve it as a memorial 
upon which he may expatiate some fifty 

hence, to the wonder and edification 
of his grandchildren. I am aware that a 
majority of the very few names attached to 
this petition, or certificate of the depute pro- 
Sesswr’s talents, was the consequence of gag- 
gery or mischief on the part of the students, 
yet these gentlemen were certainly highly 
culpable in lending their signatures to what 





admirable situation, internal arrangements, 
liberal policy, and encouragement to the 
diseased and sick, and the advantages which 
it holds out to the improvement of the stu- 
dents in sound medical and chirurgical 
knowledge, with any other hospital in the 
three kingdoms. It may be inferior in point 
of size and magnificence to the metropolitan 
hospitals, but I feel satisfied that many of 
the grievances and abuses which have pre- 
vailed in these noble institutions, and to 
which the medical world owe you the tri- 
bute of gratitude for your philanthropic ex- 
ertions in remedying, never had a footing in 


they did not believe to be correct. The this infirmary. I have been a pupil of the 
best advice we can give Dr. Whitson, al-| hospital for the last twelve months, and 
though he is said to be supported in his pre- | from the punctual attendance, ability, and 
tensions by the Duke of Portland, and the | communicative disposition of the physician 
representative of the Eglinton family, is to | and surgeon to whom | attached myself, | 
retire to his newly acquired estate in Ayr- | have made more satisfactory and rapid ad- 
shire, and there, with the ample share of the | vances in acquiring a practical knowledge 
fortune which his uncle has left him, toenjoy | of my profession, than during the former 
the ‘* otium cum dignitate,”” for most as-| year, in which I regularly attended the 
suredly Nature never intended him to grace | Edinburgh Infirmary. Dr. Brown, the senior 
the Chair of an university. | physician, and Dr. Macfarlane, one of the 


The Medical School of Glasgow has been 
long highly respectable, and it would be a 
pity were the vacant Chair filled by any per- 
son not capable of maintaining its increas- | 
ing celebrity. It is on this account alone, 


unconnected with any party notions or| 
prejudices whatever, that I have thought of 
calling the attention of the profession to 


this point. Every true lover of his pro- 
fession must rejoice to see its high and re- 
sponsible situations occupied by men of 
learning and worth ; and he ought not to 
confine his good wishes to his own alma 
mater alone, or to whatever other school he 
may be more particularly connected with, 
but embrace every opportunity in his power, 
to aid by his exertions the attempts that 
may from time to time be making, to secure | 
able teachers to vacant medical ebsites, | 
wherever these may be. The merits of the 





junior surgeons, have been my guides ; and 
I know | express the general feeling of the 
pupils, when | award to these gentlemen 
the credit to which they are justly entitled, 
for zeal and ability in the discharge of their 
various duties, and polite and continued at- 
tention to the interest and improvement of 
their pupils. The physicians are seldom 
changed, but the surgeons only hold office 
for one year ; hence there is a succession of 
individuals to the latter appointment. Many 
of them young, but in general all respect- 
able. The short period during which the 
surgeons retain office, is a decided objec- 
tion: it enables a greater number of aspi- 
rants to officiate publicly in the hospital, 
and maintains a greater interest and atten- 
tion to the incumbent duties by the novelty 
which it excites, than were the appoint- 
ment held for life; but I think the time 


Glasgow School are, I humbly conceive,| might be greatly extended, without detri- 
not sufficiently appreciated by the profes-| ment to the institution. The whole surgi- 
sion in various parts of the kingdom, vet the | cal duties of the hospital were, until Novem- 


opportunities of improvement here held out 
to the student, are not surpassed in any 
other situation. Greater facilities are af- 
forded for cultivating anatomy and provid- 
ing dissection, than can be obtained in any 
other British school, with the exception of 
Dublin. The teachers are in general able 
and zealous, and they have adopted daring 
the last two years the method of examining 
their pupils, which has been so successfully 
followed for many years, in the literary and 
philosophic classes of the University. The 

ities of acquiring practical instruc- 
tion are not less valuable ; and from what I 
have seen of other hospitals, 1 do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the Glasgow Royal Infir- 
mary will bear @ comparison, as regards its 





ber last, performed by one surgeon, who had 
under his care not less than 100 patients ; 
he officiated only for three months at a 
time, but the labour being too great for one 
person, and the confusion considerable, from 
the crowd of students who attended, it has 
been with great propriety divided among 
two of the surgeons, who now officiate for 
six months each. I admire the regularity 
with which all the curious, doubtful, and 
important cases are submitted to a consul- 
tation, consisting of the two physicians and 
four surgeons. No operation is undertaken 
without a decision from these gentlemen ; 
and it is evident that an effectual check is 
in this way afforded to those who may be 
inclined rashly; and sometimes unwarrant- 
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THEORIES OF SERVETUS. gat 
ably, to indulge in the use of the knife ; and| it will afford the many able practitioners iu 


this salutary caution is worthy of being) 


imitated by other institutions, in which the tributing to the advancement of 
| fession. 


same laudable practice does not obtain. 
Lectures on clinical medicine have not) 


the west of Scotland, an apportunity of con- 

their pro- 
I hope the report will not prove 
the mere ebullition of some ardent and 


been delivered in this hospital for several | youthful mind, but the steady determination 
years, until last wiater, but several courses of an able and literary phalanx. 


of clinical surgery have been given with | 
varied suecess by differentindividuals. Two 
have been delivered since May 1826; the 
first in summer, by Dr. Macfarlane, and the 
second during last winter and spring by this 
gentleman and Dr. Anderson, another of the | 
surgeons, who lectured alternately to a re- | 
spectable class. Dr. Macfarlane is justly 
entitled to the credit of exciting the at- 
tention of the present hospital students to 
the importance of this study ; his lectures 
were strictly applicable to the cases under 
treatment ; they were clearly and ably writ- 
ten, conveyed much practical instruction, 
and were delivered in a spirited and agree- 
able manner, I had only an opportunity 
of attending Dr. Macfarlane’s summer 
course, which was, I believe, the first he 
ever attempted; it was delivered gratui- 
tously, and | am so satisfied of the interest 
with which all his discussions were invest- 
ed, and of the able manner in which every 
important subject was handled, that I regret 
I cannot furnish the pages of Tne Lancer 
with any report of them. His pupils were 
so satisfied of the improvement which they 
had derived from his valuable instructions, 
that at the close of the course they pub- | 


licly presented him with a piece of plate, | 


as a token of their esteem and gratitude. | 
He is a young man of unobtrusive manners, | 
of extensive acquirements, and a zeal in his| 
profession, approaching to enthusiasm. He | 
is a steady, expert, and neat operator, and| 
will live, I hope, to be a distinguished or- 
nament to his profession. I have no room 
left to enter into the detail of various other 
important points connected with the ma- 
nagement of the Infirmary ; but if I remain 
here during the summer, I will enter more 
fully into this subject, and sketch an outline 
of the present medical and surgical attend- 
ants at greater length, wxh whatever inte-! 
resting eases may be submitted to their| 
treatment. If you can occasionally spare | 
me a little room in your valuable Journal, I) 
will be also most happy to give some ac- 
count of the talents and success of the va-| 
rious teachers, and of their respective claims | 
to the attention of the profession. 
Iam, Xc. | 
GuascueEnsis. | 


Glasgow, 14th May, 1527. 


P.S. I have just this moment heard, 
that a medical journal is about to be esta-| 
blished in this city, and that the editor has 


been already appointed. If this is correct, 





THEORIES OF SERVETUS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—You have done me the honour to 
call the attention of your readers to a dis- 
sertation I published some months since, 
embracing the unnoticed Theories of Ser- 
vetus. There are two words pointed out by 
you, which you imagine I have inaccurately 
transcribed ; as the imputation of careless- 
ness would naturally be thrown upon me by 
the public, you will, I hope, do me the jus- 
tice to inform your readers that I have 
faithfully given the text of my author. The 
word denuo, evidently a corruption of de novo, 
is certainly very rarely used; Servetus does 
not intend to enumerate the spirits, but 
merely to state they are distinct. The 
epithet flavus is also employed; nor was I 
struck with the inappropriate use of the 
word till I had read your observation, but 
perfectly agree with you that it is inappli- 
cable. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. G. Sicmonp. 

24, Dover Street, 

May 21st, 1827. 


* Veré non sunt tres sed denuo spiritus dis- 
tineti,” is Dr. Sigmond’s reading; but there 
cannot be less than two “ distinct spirits,” 
and Servetus says there are not three,—duo, 
therefore, is the word.—Ed, L. 


. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 


DIFFUSE INFLAMMATION OF THE CELLULAR 
MEMBRANE, 


We have, on several occasions, adverted 
to that diffuse form of inflammation which 
attacks the cellular membrane in different 
parts of the body, but more especially oceur- 
ring in the extremities. This affection has 
usually been treated of, under the name of 
phlegmonoid erysipelas ; and it was to cases 
of this nature that Mr. Copland Hutehi- 
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son first recommended and adopted the prac- 
tice of making very free incisions in the in- 
flamed parts. Mr. Earle, who has lately 

ublished some cases in the Medical and 

hysicel Journal, has thought proper to 
eavil at the term phlegmonoid erysipelas, 
and has made use of the term ‘ cellular in- 
flammation,”’ to which we have already ex- 
pressed our objections, (vide Lancet, No 
175, p- 450,) and it is, therefore, unne- 
cessary to repeat them. The expression 
by which we have chosen to designate this 
disease—diffuse inflammation of the cellular 
membrane, we conceive to be one which is 
free from the objections which may be 
offered to either the term, ‘‘ phlegmonous 
erysipelas,”’ or ‘‘ cellular inflammation.” 

Having first made our way clear about the 
use of names, we proceed to remark that 
within the last twelve months the cases of 
diffuse inflammation of the cellular mem- 
brane, which have been treated in this 
Hospital, are very numerous. Mr, Tyrrell 
alone has had eight or ten severe cases of 
this description under his care; and tl 
having had his attention especially directed to 
the subject, Mr. Tyrrell, some time since, 
gave a clinical lecture on this form of in- 
flammation. 


ticular parts. And it is at these spots 
where the tenderness is so great, and the 
pain is more felt, that subsequent mischief 
occurs in the highest degree. It is not 
until the tumefaction of the limb has be- 
come considerable, that the redness of the 
skin is perceptible. This redness, Mr. 
Tyrrell remarked, was not the bright vivid 
colour of erysipelas, but was rather a dull 
brickdust colour. At this period of the 
disease, the constitution becomes affected, 
the patient's countenance is anxious, the 
secretions become arrested or vitiated, and 
there is general disturbance of the system. 
He wished to draw their attention par- 
ticularly to this circumstance, that the con- 
stitutional disturbance, at the commence- 
ment of the disease, was feeble, and that it 
increased in the same ratio as the local 
symptoms. When the tumefaction of the 
limb, and discolouration of the skin, exist, 
then the part is also edematous—it pits on 
pressure in the same manner as in the 
cedema attendant upon anasarca, The in- 
teguments next become discoloured at those 
parts where the increased tenderness was 
previously observed ; ulceration, or rather 
sloughing of the skin, ensues, and large 
portions of dead cellular membrane, with 





Mr. Tyrrell commenced his lecture by 
remarking, that although the term ‘* cellular | 


ill-formed pus, are discharged. 
Mr. Tyrrell proceeded to remark, that 


inflammation’? was not, perhaps, exactly | having thus enumerated the symptoms which 


correct, yet, as it was generally understood, | characterise ‘ diffuse cellular inflamma- 
its employment was justifiable.* Mr. Tyrrell) tion,” he should briefly advert to those of 
said, that this disease—* cellular inflamma- | erysipelas. 


tion,” until within the last few years, had | He said that erysipelas was usually di- 
been confounded with erysipelas, from| vided into two classes, traumatic and idio- 
which it entirely differed. He therefore | pathic. Now, in erysipelas, the discoloura- 
thought it would be useful to contrast the | tion of integument was the first appearance ; 
characteristic symptoms of these two dis-| and, at the very onset of the disease, there 
eases, in order to enable them (the pupils) was constitutional derangement. The first 
to discriminate, as by placing them thus in| symptom was redness of the skin, and this 


Opposition the difference would be rendered | 
more obvious and striking. 

The cases of * cellular inflammation,” 
which Mr. Tyrrell has seen, have all been 
consequent upon injury, and generally eon- 
tusion, but which, in_some of the cases, | 
was so very slight as almost to escape no- | 
tice. The symptoms of ‘ diffuse cellular) 
inflammation,” Mr. Tyrrell said, were, first, 
tumefaction of the limb, with little or no 
pen. and no constitutional disturbance ; 

ut when the tumefaction extends, then a 
throbbing pain commences, aud it becomes | 
tender to the touch, more especially at par- | 





* We observe in one of Mr. Tyrrell’s 
ward-books, (in his own hand-writing,} 
** ligamentous injury ; this is akin with 
** cellular inflammation,” “ follicular ulcera- 
tion,” and the like nonsense. Need we tell 
Mr. Tyrrell that * ligamentous injury’’ does 
not signify injury of the ligaments t 


of a bright rose tint, and the surface was 
brilliant and shining, as if covered with a 
varnish, After the discolouration of in- 
tegument, then tumefaction succeeded, but 
not to the extent observed in the ‘ cellular 
inflammation.” If it were a case of trau- 
matic erysipelas, then the redness com- 
menced from the wound as from a centre. 
The pain in erysipelas was not of a throb- 
bing kind, but was rather a sense of heat 
and pricking. Whilst the idiopathic erysi- 
pelas in general attacked the head and 
face, that arising from or following wounds 
might oceur in any part of the body. There 
was an interesting case of erysipelas, which 
he (Mr. Tyrrell) had appeuded by way of 
note to Sir A. Cooper’s Lectures; in this 
case the erysipelas commenced from a wound 
at the ancle, and rapidly extended up {the 
leg and thigh to the groin, from thence it 
pursued its course along the right side of 
the body, until it eventually reached the 
axilla, This man’s recovery was attributable , 
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in a great measure, to the sulphate of | 


quinine, which was exhibited to him in 
large doses.* 

Mr. Tyrrell said, there was another form 
of inflammation which was essentially dif- 
ferent from, although in some points re- 
sembling, erysipelas and ‘ diffuse cellular 
inflammation,” he alluded to the inflam- 
mation which attacks fascial and tendinous 
structures. It frequently succeeds to blood- 
letting in the arm, and to injuries of the 
head, and is particularly treated of by Mr. 
Pott. The inflammation in these cases at- 
tacks the aponeurosis or fibrous texture, 
and the local as well as constitutional symp- 
toms are very severe. When the head is 
affected, delirium is very often a concomi- 
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ceases which had fallen under his care. They 
were ten in number, and most of them se- 
vere cases, but he had lost only two patients, 
in both of whom the disease had far ad- 


|vanced when they were admitted into the 


hospital, The one was a patient in Luke's 
ward, in which case the inflammation com- 
menced in the cellular membrane of the 
leg, but spread up the thigh, and had de- 
stroyed the parts so much, as to completely 
lay bare the flexor muscles at the lower part 
of the thigh, and also the popliteal vessels. 
This man sunk from exhaustion, notwith- 


| standing the vigorous and free employment 


of stimuli. 
The other fatal case, was that of a man 
who had “ cellular inflammation” in the aru, 


tant system, the tunics of the brain become arising from a wound of the finger, oce.- 


affected, and often matter is formed, either 
upon or within the substance of the brain, 


sioned by a fish bone. This case was almost 
conducted to @ successful termination, when 


and thus the case terminates fatally. Mr./a violent attack of diarrhea came on, and 
Tyrrell briefly related the particulars of a| speedily carried off the patient. 


case which occurred at Guy's Hospital a 


Mr. fyrrell said, that he had seen this 


few years since, where abscess in the sub- | disease occurring in persons from the age of 
stance of the cerebrum followed a small| twenty to seventy, but had never seen it 


wound of the scalp. When the fascial in- 
flammation is in the arm, and follows blood- 
letting, we observe that the part has not 
the redness of erysipelas. It is often at- 
tributed to the use of a foul lancet, but as 
it frequently occurs after employing a lan- 
cet which is fresh from the cutler’s, Mr. 
Tyrrell believes there is no ground for be- 
lieving the symptomsAo be attributable to 
the introduction of any morbific matter. In 
these cases of inflammation of the fascia, the 
wound made in blood-letting continues un- 
healed, the tumefaction is not great, and if 
it terminates in suppuration, the matter is 
defined, and it may be situated either above 
or below the fascia. 

It may further be observed, continued 
Mr. Tyrrell, with regard to erysipelas, that 
vesications in general are formed, but this 
symptom js not often seen in “ diffuse 
cellular inflaunmation.”” ‘The vesications in 
erysipelag, form early, and they contain an 
acrid matter; they burst, and either leave 
a superficial ulcer, or terminate in a separa- 
tion of the cuticle, none of which effects are 
seen in the ‘ diffuse cellular inflammation.” 

Erysipelas may go on to affect the cel- 
lular membrane, and sloughing may be pro 
duced, but then it is merely superiicial, and 
not very extensive. 

The treatment of these cases of ‘ cellular 
inflammation,” said Mr. Tyrrell, was the 
next object for consideration. A novel plan 
had lately been adopted, that of making very 
free incisions in the inflamed parts, but he 
had not pursued this plan in any of the 








* The case is fully reported in Tue Lan- 
cet, Vol. 1V. p. 80. 





| below the adult period. Mr. Earle, in the 


last number of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, had related some cases of this na- 
ture under the title of cellular inflammation ; 
but Mr. Copland Hutchison, in his rela- 
tion of cases, had confused them, by adopt- 
ing the term phlegmonous erysipelas. 

Mr. Earle (observed Mr. T.) talks of 
making incisions from seven to eight, or 
twelve, and even thirteen inches in length ; 
and it had been attempted to show, that 
by making such very free incisions, the 
sloughing of the cellular membrane was 
obviated. 

However, he (Mr. Tyrrell) was not dis- 
posed to adopt this plan of treatment, and 
more especially in. old and debilitated per- 
sons, where the loss of blood consequent 
upon the incisions would be fatal, by lower- 
ing the vital powers so much where they 
were already flagging. There was not, of 
course, the same objection to waking free 
incisions in young and plethoric habits. 
Mr. Tyrrell recommended, in the commence- 
ment of this affection, the application of 
leeches, and the use of evaporating lotions, 
with attention to the position of tne limb ; 
and on the observance of the latter, Mr. T. 
laid great stress. It was -customary with 
him, when the patient was in bed, to came 
him to lay with his hand above his hea. 
If the inflammation was found to be increase 
ing, then Mr. T. recommended emollient 
applications, as fomentations and poultices, 
to be substituted for the evaporating lotions. 
When there is any indication of matter has - 
ing formed beneath, then it is proper to 
make a free incision through the integu- 
ments. With respect to the constitutional 
treatment, M . J'yrrell remarked, that this, 
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of course, must depend on the peculiar cir- | large as the cut surface of a chesnut divided 
cumstances of the case. through its middle, from which there arise 
In young and plethoric habits it might be |several pyramidal shaped processes of a 
necessary to have recourse to general blood- | horny-like substance, about half an inch in 
letting. length. Its base and the portion of lip sur- 
After the formation and discharge of mat- | rounding it feel very hard. 
ter, together with the dead cellular mem-| He states that two years and a half ago, 
brane, there is a cavity left, and it is proper | whilst playing with a parrot it bit his lip ; 
at this time to give moderate support to the on the wound a scab formed, whieh he has 
limb. Mr. Tyrrell has been in the habit of often removed by caustic applications, and 
applying strips of soap plaster round the by tying silk and horse-hair round it, but it 
limbs, taking care to leave openings for the | has invariably returned. His general health 
exit of the matter. In the suppurative is very good. 


stage it is necessary to support the strength 
of the patient, and for this purpose the 
sulphate of quinine is a es ol 

diffusible stimuli may also be allowed, in 
proportion to the previous habits of the pa- 
tient. 





HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St, James's. 


_— 
TUMOUR OF THE PAROTID GLAND. 


A. B. xt. 45, has a tumour nearly the size 
of a hen’s egg and of a lobulated form, on 
her right cheek, extending from under the 
lobe of the ear, obliquely downwards and 
inwards over the angle of the jaw. It feels 
moveable, is elastic to the touch, the skin 


covering it is of its natural appearance, and 


very loose upon its surface. 

States that fourteen years ago she per- 
ceived a small lump in her cheek, about the 
size of a pea, which has since gradually en- 
larged into the present tumour. It has been 
unattended with any uneasiness until lat- 
terly, when upon catching cold she has bad 
slight pains in it, Says she is in perfect 
health, 

Operation. 

Mr. Wardrop, assisted by Mr. Lawrence, 
made one’ incision transversely across 
the tumour, and another one perpendicularly 
to it, forming in shape the letter T. The 
flaps were dissected back, and the tumour 
readily turned out. The trunk of the tem- 
poral artery was divided, it bled profusely, 
and with one or two smaller vessels was 
secured by ligatures. The edges of the 
wound were then approximated, but no 
dressings used. 

The tumour consisted of a soft gelatinous 
substance, and was of that character which 
is only found in the parotid gland. 


CANCER OF THE LIP. 


Ow the lower lip of T. H1., wt. 53, there is 
& rugous excrescence; its base is about as 


le remedy ; 


Operation. 

The diseased part and a portion of the lip 
surrounding it were excised, by being in- 
| cluded between two oblique incisions, form- 
| ing in shape the letter V. 

The edges of the wound were brought 

| together by two pins and the twisted suture ; 

it healed by adhesion, and the patient left 
| the hospital in six days. 


MORBID ANATOMY.—SOFTENING OF THE 
| TUBERCULUM ANNULARE. 
| The following morbid preparation is in- 
teresting, as it affords a good example of 
the “ ramolissement” of the brain, which 
|lately has been so much spoken of by the 
French pathologists, particularly Messrs. 
'Rostan and Lallemand, as well as some 
other morbid appearances. The case oc- 
| curred in private practice, and the following 
|is the note of the dissection. 
«The dura mater had lost its natural white 
|and glistening appearance, and had become 
ofa muddy yellow colour, several patches 
being of a deeper tint than others. It was 
much thicker in some places than in others. 
On some parts of its external surface there 
was a fibrous appearance, produced from 
hardened organised lymph, effused during 
former attacks of inflammation, and there 
were several spotsnearthe longitudinal sinus, 
very rough and unequal on their surface, and 
looked like the cicatrices of uleers. The 
glandule pacchioni were unusually large. 
There was some water in the ventricles, 
The pia mater on the cerebellum was 
preternaturally vascular. On removing the pia 
mater and exposing the tubereulum annulare, 
this part of the brain was considerably 
changed in structure. On two parts of its 
surface, it appeared as if lacerated, and here 
it was extremely soft and pulpy, yielding to 
|the slightest pressure of the finger. On 
dividing the tuberculem longitudinally, the 
greater portion of it was converted into a 
| pultaceous matter, which could be washed 
|away in water.” 
| ‘These morbid changes are readily ex- 
plained by a knowledge of the history of the 
case, and may be divided into two distinct 
| Classes, the one having been the consequence 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE BURSA PATELLA. 255 


of a recent, and the other of former attacks 
of inflammation. 


The patient had had several attacks of 
inflammation of the contents of his head, at 
different periods of his life, and at one time 
the intellectual organs were affected. Se- 
veral branches of his family have also had 
the same complaints. 


About three weeks before his death, he 
had been exposed to great mental excitement, 
was very irascible, and in paroxysms of that 
kind he could not be controlled. Heconsulted 
Mr. Wardrop about a pain in his head, af- 
fecting the whole forehead. It was con- 
stant, though varying in degree ; no change 
could be perceived in the pulse, except an 
increase in its frequency ; the tongue was 
loaded ; skin warm; and the bowels irre- 
gular. The bowels were freely purged, and 
in two days he was cupped, but with no 
decided benefit. The purging was con- 
tinued, and on the fifth day he was materially 





relieved. At night the pain returned, more 
severe than heretofore; contirued next 
morning, but the pulse was feeble and easily | 
compressed. He took opium and rhubarb | 
combined with pulvis antimonialis, for the 
three following days, with great relief of| 
the more violent pains, but he continued | 
very uneasy. On the evening of the third 
day, he complained of a want of power 
in his left arm and leg, and he staggered 
when going up stairs. On the following 
day he had a difficulty of utterance, and 
feebleness of the right side, and not- 
withstanding the use of phlebotomy and 
cupping, he had completely lost the power 
of speech, and the power ot both sides of the 
body. His intellect was not impaired. In 
this state he continued for several days, the 
powers of life diminishing gabe, the 
intellect remaining distinct until his de- 
cease. 


OSSEOUS TUMOUR IN THE BRAIN OF A 
MANIAC. 


This preparation Mr. Wardrop removed 
from a woman who had been confined as a 


maniac upwards of fifty years. In this case 
the tunica arachnoides was, in some parts, 
opaque, having a milky appearance, and 
thickened, the effects of previous inflam- 
matory attacks. A portion of this mem- 
brane, covering the middle lobe of the left 
hemisphere of the cerebrum, was of uneven 
surface, seeming as though some calcareous 
matter were deposited beneath it, which, 
on examination, proved to be an osseous tu- 
mour of the size of a hazel nut, embedded 
in the substance of the brain, its upper sur- 
face only being visible. The rest of the 


OSSIFICATION OF THE DURA MATER, 


In the following case there were diseased 
appearances in the meninges, which had 
long existed, as well as changes of a recent 
date, 

On opening the head, and slitting up the 
dura mater, there was found on the inner 
surface of the part of that membrane, cor- 
responding to the middle of the left temple, 
a solid mass of bone, upwards of an inch in 
length, and about half an inch in breadth, 
with very irregular sharp edges, and as 
thick as a crown piece. Two small pieces 
of bone, each the size of a barley corn, were 
also found attached to the dura mater, and 
situated at small distances from the larger 
ossification. The whole surface of the brain 
exhibited a bright red appearance, the in- 
flammation having extended throughout. 
There were also patches of blood effused, 
in consequence of the rupture of blood- 
vessels. 

The patient was forty-three years of age, 
of a plethoric habit, and died of phrenitis, 
after six days illness. Besides low delirium, 
the disease in this patient was accompanied 
by involuntary twitchings in the legs, and a 
falling down of the lower jaw. 

He had an attack of phrenitis in early life, 
subsequent to which it is probable the ossi- 
fication began to form, Several branches of 
his family have had similar attacks. 


SINGULAR APPEARANCE OF THE DURA 
MATER IN A MANIAC. 


This preparation is a portion of the dura 
mater of a maniacal patient who died from 
sanguineous apoplexy, in whom the internal 
surface of that membrane was found thinly 
coated with a substance of an orange yellow 
colour, which could be scraped off by the 
handle of the scalpel. 


8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


INFLAMMATION OT THE BURSA OF THE PA-~ 
TELLA, AND ERYSIPELAS OF THE LEG AND 
THIGH. 


J.M., wt. 20. This patient, a stout healthy- 
looking woman, has lived in the capacity of 
house-maid, and been accustomed to fre- 
quent kneeling. About a fortnight since 
she discovered a swelling over the patella, 
presenting no obvious inflammatory cha- 
racter, of the colour of the surrounding 
parts, and painful only in a very trifling 
degree. She applied to a surgeon, who, 
supposing it contained matter, thrust a lan- 
cet into the bursa; no pus, however, was 





brain was, in appearance, healthy. 


discharged ; a glairy sort of fluid flowed 
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from the aperture. On the followingday! 29, The medicines have operated well, 
the parts were very red and painful ; she was and she feels much better to-day ; the foot 
feverish and restless at night. ‘The infiam- and ancle are redder than sootsbian, and the 
mation of the part and constitutional dis-| swelling has increased. Hirud. xx. to the 
turbance increasing, she came to the Hos- | foot and ancle. 
rg and was — under —— care ay May 2. Increcsed inflammation of the 
Mr. Lawrence. e parts im the neigh- parts, Pus has formed over the instep. An 
bourhood of the joint are swelled from ery- rae was made and about two ase 
sipelatous inflammation, the erysipelas ex-  o¢ matter discharged ; the swelling and in- 
one itself above Le med far thi the | fammation have entirely left the thigh and 
trochanter minor, an ow to within a|knee, The cuticle has desquamated, ‘To 
few inches of the ancle-joint. Healthy pus) take siss. of the aan aa mixture 
is now discharged from the puncture made | three times a day. 
in the bursa. To take a dose of calomel! 4° Qmit the saline mixture and take 
and jalap immediately. Twenty leeches toi o¢ cinch. co iss. ter die 
be applied around the knee-joint, and af. < i be ? “ é ad , a 
terwards fomentations, Cataplasma lini.| °- ‘The bark has caused an accelerate 
Venesection ad 3xvj. jpulse: let it be discontinued. Matter has 
: edge of the foot ; it was 

April 20. Twelve ounces of blood only | ete aa Gee half an ounce of mat 
were taken yesterday, pees supervening ; | en discharced. 
it was much buffed and cupped. The me-| 9 Groat improvement; inflammation 
dicines had freely acted on the bowels, and ane eatirely gene p 
she feels better. No perceptible diminution ag ey Ln Dis h soe 
of the inflammation, Hirudines, xxiv. and| 1%+ uite well. Discharged cured, 
fomentations. 

21. Mist, ammon. acet. c. vini antimo- 
nii, m. xx. sextis horis. IJlirudines, xx. 
Cataplasma lini. 

23. A good deal of healthy pus is dis-| 
charged from the aperture in the bursa;_ 
the parts in the immediate neighbourhood | 
of the knee are less red and painiul, but the | 
erysipelatous inflammation both above and | 
below is in nowise diminished ; it does not 
appear, however, to have extended itself.| Howanp—Mr. Haworta—Mr. Panker— 
ee ln weary li ao |Mr. Wanssroveu—A Generat Practr- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters have been received from Dr. 


TIonrr—A Frienn tro Tretun—A Youre 
24. The redness, and other characters of 3474 Commonsn—C. N. H.—Juvenat 
inflammation, have almost entirely left the | . Rs yr eee 
parts in the immediate neighbourhood of, | We shall probably publish lectures of 
the joint ; the inflammation of the leg and | the description mentioned by Mr. Hoposon 

thigh is hkewise diminished, aud she feels |in the course of next year. 

much better in every respect. Mr. Law- 
rence made a free opening into the bursa,| A correspondent puts the following ques- 
and let out about one ounce and a half of | tions to tne Editor of the late Dr Parnv's 
healthy pus. Post! Works: r 

27. The inflammation and swelling have | a ee 
in a great measure left both thigh and knee,| Str,—Through the mediam of your very 
but are extending in a slight degree towards | useful publication, I should be glad to learn 
the foot. Continue with the saline medi-} whether the purchasers of the “ Collections 
cine, and take inf. senne comp. cras mane 
et pro re nata. Fomentations and cataplas- 
ma Jini. 

28. The erysipelatous inflammation has 
extended itself to the foot, which is red and | ther it is intended to complete this work, 
swollen, 2 vo took : 4g of the| which has been so many years promised, 
compound infusion of bark, which has in-| . names agate 
pc her pulse both in strength and ra- 00 often advepticed es being in the press 
pidity ; she is feverish and thirsty; the 
tongue foul, and has had much nausea} nounced in one of the published volumes so 
during the night. Medicines to be omitted.| long since as the summer of 1895? 

To take a dose of calome! and jalap imme- . , 
diately; the seana mixture to-morrow morn-| The sensible Letter of H. W. D. shall 
ing. appear in our next 


from the Posthumous Writings of the late 
Dr. Parry,” are to content themselves with 
the add volumes already published? or whe- 


the remaining contents of which were an- 








